St. George. 


—— 


Misbelievers have written 
Misbelief in their books 
Touching the Saint 
That Georius hight ; 
Now we will teach you 
What is true thereabout 
That heresy harm not 
Any unwittingly.! 
(Anglo-Saxon Life of St. George, by Archbishop ‘7 lfric, A.D. 1c02.} 


“CONSIDER first that very little is known about St. George.” 
These words, if not quite accurately quoted from Bishop 
Challoner’s A/cdztations, are familiar to most English Catholics, 
and express with pregnant brevity a conclusion worked out by 
the Bollandists through many long folio pages. It is not the 
object of the present paper to dispute the correctness of this 
view. On the contrary, the investigations that have been 
carried on of late have tended only to wrap the whole subject 
in deeper mystery. But it may be worth while to gather into 
one focus the isolated efforts of recent inquirers, and to point 
out how their labours may be made the basis of a much needed 
reconstruction of our theories. 

It is now exactly a century since Dr. Milner, not then Vicar 
Apostolic, published, in reply to Gibbon and other historical 
sceptics, his Hzstorical and Critical Inquiry into the Existence 
and Character of St. George. Dr. Milner was a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the first but happily not the Kast 
Catholic prelate who has enjoyed that honour. St. George was 
the Patron of the Society, and his feast, the 23rd of April, was 
always celebrated by one of the principal meetings of the year. 
In addressing therefore his essay to the Right Honourable 
George Earl of Leicester, Dr. Milner felt that on more than 
one account he was sure of a favourable hearing, and that the 

1 AElfric’s Lives of the Saints. E.E.T.S. Edit. Skeat, p. 306. I have borrowed 
this quotation from Dr. Budge. His translation is more rhythmical than Skeat’s. 
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Society which, as he expressed it, “under the meridian of 
literature and criticism, chose St. George for its Patron,.. . 
would never abandon the defence of its tutelary Saint, until his 
cause and that of truth appeared to be in opposition.” 

Although Dr. Milner did not add much to the evidence 
which had been already collected by the Bollandists and other 
painstaking investigators, he may fairly be said to have proved 
the main point at issue, and he confuted with entire success the 
disingenuous citation of authorities by which Gibbon had sought 
to identify the martyr-hero, whom all Christendom venerated, 
with the base and heretical Archbishop of Alexandria, best 
_known by his opposition to St. Athanasius. There was not, he 
rightly urged, the slightest reliable evidence for this confusion, 
and even though the Copts had paid honour to the heretic who 
had fomented their insurrections, St. Athanasius was far too 
much venerated throughout the Church at large to have made it 
possible that his enemy should be glorified while the facts were 
still fresh in men’s memories. Even Milman, who will not be 
suspected of Romanizing tendencies, is content in his notes to 
the Decline and Fall to reject Gibbon’s hypothesis as untenable. 

With regard, however, to the previous question of the 
historical existence of St. George, the proofs advanced by 
Dr. Milner and other writers on the same side have been 
subjected to more serious criticism. It is on this point that 
much of the discussion and investigation has turned during 
the past century, and although the evidence for the defence 
cannot, apart from the argument which may be derived from 
a universal cudtus tacitly approved by the Church, be said to 
be overwhelmingly strong, still after all the recent attacks the 
case stands on the whole on a firmer basis than it did before. 
Let us see what this statement amounts to. 

To any one who reads the so-called Acta of St.George in the 
many different recensions, Latin, Greek, Coptic, Anglo-Saxon, 
&c., now accessible to students,! it soon becomes apparent that 

1 Tt may possibly be of service to some future investigator if I set down here a 
rough list of the different versions hitherto published. Such a record, if it had 
existed before, would have removed many difficulties in the preparation of the present 
paper. That others have encountered the same obstacle, appears from the fact that 
Professor Dillmann, in his essay on the Syriac text (Sitzungsberichte d. Konig. Preuss. 
-lhademie d. Wissenschaften, 1887, p. 363), speaks regretfully of the disappearance 
of the old Latin version, being evidently unconscious that it had been edited for the 
Royal Scientific Society of Saxony by W. Arndt more than ten years before. So, 


too, M. Amélineau clearly was unaware of this text until he had nearly finished his 
study, Les Actes des Martyrs Coptes, and even then failed to discover the important 
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in certain important details a wide diversity prevails among 
them. In the general features of the martyrdom there is a 
strong family likeness, although the miraculous element is much 
more preposterously developed in some than in others, but 
when we come to the names and relations of persons and places 
we turn from one account to another in bewilderment. The 
Bollandists seem to have adopted the plan of picking out the 
least extravagant of the versions before them, and have printed 
that with a certain pre-eminence of honour as comparatively 
authentic history. Let us assume for the moment that their 
instinct has guided them rightly, and let us go through the 
story as we find it there, with an occasional reference to Aélfric’s 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The Emperor Diocletian (A£lfric calls him Datian) was 
remarkable for his superstitious devotion to the god Apollo, 
and was used to consult his oracle whenever he had to act in 
a matter of importance. On one of these occasions an answer 
was returned that the just upon the earth prevented the god 
from speaking the truth, and that owing to them his prophecies 
remained unfulfilled. Alarmed at finding himself thus baffled 
and deceived, the Emperor inquired who were the “just upon 
the earth” referred to by the oracle. A priest standing by 
replied: “ The Christians ;” and from that moment, Diocletian, 
hitherto distinguished by his moderation, became the cruellest 
of persecutors. A council was summoned of the Governors of 
the Eastern Provinces, and they drew up a decree after three 
consultations ordering that all who followed Christ should be 
put to death or banished from the Empire. 

Amongst the officers in the Imperial army at that time was 
a certain George, born in Cappadocia, of Christian parents, who 
had migrated thither from their earlier home in Palestine. 
George possessed every gift of nature and of grace. He was 
version of the Codex Sangallensis, printed in 1875. Neglecting then the recensions 
published by and before the Bollandists, we have (1) in Latin: Codex Gallicanus, 
edited by Arndt, in the Berichte Konig. Sachsische Gesell., Philolog.-Histor. 1874 ; 
Codex Sangallensis, by Zarncke, ib. 1875 ; two versions in the Bibliotheca Cassinensis, 
vol. ii, and vol. iii.; fragments in the Azalecta Bollandiana, vol. i. and vol, iii. ; 
and in the Bollandist Catalog. (2) In Old High German, a hymn edited by 
Zarncke, Berichte Sdchs. ib, 1873; and in Mid. H. German, Reinbot von Dorn’s 
verses, edited in French by Luzarche, and in Dutch by von Hagen. (3) Anglo- 
Saxon Life, edited by Skeat, E.E.T.S. (4) Old Italian, Leyenda di S. Giorgio, 
ed. Isola, Genoa, 1852. (5) Coptic Acts, translated by Amélineau in his Contes, 
and fully edited by Dr. Wallis Budge in 1888. (6) Syriac and Ethiopic Acts, by 


the same editor, now passing through the Press. Probably other versions have been 
printed besides these, but I have found no record of them. 
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wealthy, his father had gained the favour of the Emperor, he 
himself had become a military tribune—the colonel as we might 
say of a regiment, and above all he was a devoted follower of 
Jesus Christ. As soon as the persecuting edict was on the eve 
of publication, George saw that the moment had come for a 
conflict in which it would be his highest glory to lay down his 
life. Accordingly he distributed all his goods to the poor, gave 
freedom to his slaves, and then presented himself boldly before 
the Emperor and his Council to rebuke their idolatry and to 
plead for his fellow-Christians. A certain “ Magnentius the 
Consul” is mentioned as replying for the Emperor, who was 
himself speechless with indignation, and then, after an attempt 
to gain the Saint by kind words, the order is given that he is to 
be kept in strict confinement. 

Then begins the recital of the torments sustained by the 
holy Martyr, which in the more corrupt versions of the Acta 
are extravagant to a degree passing all conception, and which 
even in the narrative accepted by the Bollandists as relatively 
authentic can hardly be looked upon as sober history. In the 
first stage St. George has an enormous stone laid upon his 
breast, and is afterwards crushed under a most horrible wheel 
set with swords and knives. Diocletian goes away Icaving the 
Martyr for dead, but a voice is heard from heaven: “ Fear 
not, George, for I am with thee,” and a figure appears with a 
radiant face and white garments, who departs after awhile, 
leaving the Saint sound and well. It may be mentioned here 
that the Anglo-Saxon version omits the apparition, and simply 
states that although assailed with pincers and scourges and 
torches, the holy man remained unhurt. 

The next incident in the Latin or rather Greek Acta of the 
Bollandists, also passed over by Azlfric, describes the conversion 
of two spectators of Pratorian rank, named Anatolius and 
Protoleo. They are forthwith put to death, but none the less 
the heart of the Empress, named Alexandra, is touched by 
grace, and she would have committed herself by some public 
manifestation if the Consul had not promptly ordered her to be 
removed by her attendants. 

The miraculous restoration to health of the Martyr has not 
in any way mitigated the Emperor’s resentment. He gives 
orders that St.George is to be thrown into a pit of freshly 
slaked lime and left there for three days. This is done, but the 
Martyr is uninjured. Then boots are put upon him made of 
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red-hot iron with spikes to run through the feet, but St. George 
only smiles and answers the Emperor with a jest. In the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Empress, the lime, and the boots are alike wanting. 
In exchange, we have, with a slightly different order of events, 
the boiling of the Saint in a cauldron filled with molten lead. 

In the next episode both versions agree. Diocletian suspects 
George of sorcery, and inquires everywhere for a magician 
powerful enough to break the spell which renders him invulner- 
able. A certain Athanasius presents himself, and the Emperor 
pits him against the holy man, telling the latter, as AElfric 
puts it: 

For thee, Geori, I begat (fetched) this dry (¢.e. magician), 


Overcome his drycraft (magic), or let him overcome thee, 
Either he foredo thee, or thou foredo him.! 


Athanasius brews a terrible potion and calls upon the 
swarthy devils (sweartum deoflum), and the foremost spirits of 
Hell, but “the devilish water harmed him not a whit,” and the 
magician himself is converted, falling at George’s feet and 
begging for Baptism. The Greek account adds that George, 
before the sorcerer could be convinced, raised a dead man to 
life. Of course the new convert was at once beheaded. Then 
the Saint seems to have been left in prison for awhile, during 
which time he restored to life the dead bullock of a poor 
countryman, and is consoled by a vision of our Lord rewarding 
him with a crown of glory. Understanding that the end is 
close at hand, he bargains with his gaoler that his remains shall 
be conveyed to Syria. Of all these incidents Aélfric’s version 
says nothing. The next morning the Saint is further solicited 
by promises and allurements of all kinds. He pretends com- 
pliance and asks to be brought to the temple. There at his 
word the statue of Apollo is completely destroyed, Swa swa 
wex formylt for hatan fyre—as wax melteth before a hot fire, 
and the Saxon version adds that the whole temple is burnt down 
by lightning from heaven. The Anglo-Saxon account has no 
mention of the Empress Alexandra, but in the Greek she here 
professes herself a Christian, upbraids the Emperor and reviles 
his gods. Thereupon Diocletian, as if he had only been waiting 
for this the last straw to break down his patience, solemnly 
pronounces against George a sentence of decapitation, a 
formality which after so many attempts to take his life, one 

1 FElfric’s Lives of the Saints, p. 310. Even in language history repeats itself, 
thought we do not now say foredo, but do for. 
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can hardly help remarking, seems somewhat superfluous. So 
the Saint and the Empress are dragged outside the city; the 
Empress dies on the way, but St. George is brought to the place 
of execution, and there after a long prayer accomplishes his 
martyrdom by the sword. The body is conveyed to Palestine 
by his agene land-leode geledifede on God (by his own land- 
people believers in God), and the Anglo-Saxon version adds a 
portent not recorded in the Latin, that “ Datian” with his 
followers was struck with supernatural fire as he was journeying 
home, and as it somewhat quaintly adds, arrived in Hell before 
he got there. 

Such is the legend of the martyrdom of St. George as it 
is related in the Acts which the Bollandists consider compara- 
tively speaking trustworthy. That there are many suspicious 
and impossible episodes in this narrative, the reader will 
hardly need to be told. Even apart from the contradictions of 
the different versions among themselves, the story could hardly 
be accepted without large reservations, even if it stood alone. 
There was no Empress Alexandra in the time of Diocletian, 
much less an Empress who became a Christian martyr. There 
was no Council of the Governors of the Eastern Provinces, 
there was no Consul at that date named Maxentius; the wording 
of the sentence passed upon the Saint is wholly at variance 
with the forms recorded in moré authentic narratives, and the 
visions and miracles with which the martyrdom is accompanied 
are of a very suspicious type. Neither do the contents of the 
story bear in any conspicuous way intrinsic evidence of their 
own genuineness. The practice of liberating slaves and 
distributing money to the poor before martyrdom is certainly 
true to what we know of the times,' and we have also other 
instances of potions forced upon the martyrs because the 
Pagans believed they would break the magic power of the spell 
which conferred upon Christians insensibility to pain,” but this 
at best would only be an indication of the early date of the 
forgery—a point which no critic contests. 

On the other hand it is urged that the negative evidence 
against the existence of a martyr named George in the perse- 
cution of Diocletian is exceedingly strong. Eusebius, who was 
a contemporary, and whose researches were made with that 


1 Cf. Allard, //istoire des Persécutions, vol. i. p. 209. 
2 Many instances are quoted by Le Blant, Actes des Martyrs, Mém. Acad. des 
Inscrip. et B. L. vol. xxx. pt. 2, p. 159. 
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painstaking care characteristic of all his writings, makes no 
mention of him. The oldest Martyrologium in existence,! a 
Syriac MS., dated A.D. 412, though compiled in the country 
where St. George was most honoured, is equally silent ; and 
the earliest known copy? of the Martyrologium known by the 
name of St. Jerome, under the date April 23rd, includes only 
a bare commemoration of the name George, without assigning 
it any pre-eminence, or giving any indication of date or locality. 
Similarly the very authentic history of the martyrs published 
in Syriac by Assemani has no record of this Martyr, though 
he is supposed to have been so conspicuous amongst the 
sufferers of that region and that period. In fact it has been 
said that until we come to Procopius in the seventh century we 
have no unequivocal mention of his name, except that in the 
decree of Pope Gelasius, A.D. 494, which condemns the narrative 
of the sufferings of St. George as having been written by 
heretics. 

Let us deal first with the allegations just quoted ; they are 
not so formidable as they look. The Martyrologium Hier- 
onymianum, although the text by which we know it in the 
Berne MS. was written in the eighth or ninth century, is 
considered by Duchesne to represent in some places an older 
compilation than even the dated Syriac Calendar of Professor 
Wright. In this document on the three days corresponding to 
the 23rd, 24th, and 25th of April, which are given of course in 
the Roman style as the goth, 8th, and 7th before the Kalends 
of May, we find the following entries. To economize space I 
omit irrelevant names. 


IX. Kal. Mai. [Ap. 23, the proper day of St. George’s feast. ] 
In Africa Catulini, Saturnini. Georgii martyris. Chori, 
&c. A number of other names follow. 

VIII. Kal. Mai. [Ap. 24.] After a long list of Alexandrian 
martyrs and others, including the Jewish Sidrach, 
Misac, and Abdenago, the notice concludes with “et 
alibi commemoratio sancti Georgii et sancti Pollionis 
et vigilia sancti Georgii.” 


1 Published by Professor Wright in Journal of Sacred Literature, series iv. 
vol. viii, and in Egli, Alt-christliche Studien. Martyrien, etc. Cf. Duchesne, 
Mélanges a’ Archéologie, &c. vol. v. p. 120. 

2 Printed from a transcript by W. Arndt, of the Berne MS., at the beginning of 
the twelfth volume of the Acta Sanctorum, Oct. 
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VII. Kal. Mai. [Ap. 25.] After some Syracusan and African 
martyrs, “Et in Persida civitate Diospoli passio sancti 
Georgii.” 


To indicate all the points which call for remark in these 
notices would involve us in too much detail. Let it only be 
observed (1) that there is no reason to doubt that the same 
St. George is meant in all three, for Diospolis, or Lydda, 
mentioned in the third, is the place pre-eminently identified 
both by tradition and by the Acta in almost every version with 
the cultus of our Saint. (2) That the mention of the 24th of 
April as a day on which the feast of St. George was at one 
time kept in some places is not without corroboration ; for we 
find in the venerable Codex Gallicanus, which preserves for us 
the most complete form of the legend of St. George, that in 


two places VIII. Kal. Mai. is spoken of as the day of the 


martyrdom, though in one place the V///. there written in red 
‘has been corrected later by a stroke of black ink into V////. 

Next let us turn to the Syriac Martyrologium of Professor 
Wright. In this precious document there is no entry against 
the 23rd of April, but on the 24th, there is a brief notice which 
reads thus— 


Ap. 24. Anthimus . . . and.five other Confessors. 


After the word Anthimus there is a gap in the MS! It 
should be mentioned, perhaps, that the word “confessors” here 
is not to be understood in the modern sense in which it is 
opposed to martyr, but on the contrary as witness of the faith, 
the original meaning of the word paprus. Now we may well 
ask if the name which is missing after that of Anthimus may 
not be the name George, whose feast would in that case have 
been assigned by this calendar to the 24th of April, a quite 
possible arrangement, as we have just seen. But also we have 
something more here than vague guesswork. Among the 
Byzantine chroniclers is a writer of the tenth century, Georgius 
Cedrenus, who gives us in his history a brief narrative of this 
persecution. The paragraph in which he deals with the subject 
concludes with a mention of some of the principal martyrs in 
this form: “Amongst whom may be mentioned Peter Bishop 
of Alexandria, Anthimus of Nicomedeia, and Procopius, and 


1 Duchesne’s treatment of this entry, loc. cit. p. 124, is not quite ingenuous. 
The word which is illegible occurs after the name Anthimus. 
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George, the illustrious martyrs.”! We see from this that 
the name of Anthimus, probably the Bishop of Nicomedeia, 
referred to with much veneration by Eusebius,?2 was com- 
monly coupled with that of George. But this may take 
us still a step further. It was long ago suggested by Mr. Hogg,’ 
that the name Gorgonius in our texts of Eusebius may be a 
copyist’s or translator’s error for George. When written in 
Syriac the difference would be very slight, for the consonants 
are nearly the same.* What Eusebius says of this Gorgonius 
is not much, but it would quite agree with that conception of 
George which seems to be latent in all the forms of the Acéa. 
In bk. viii. ch. 1, speaking of the high functionaries and inmates 
of the Imperial palaces who after. having been previously 
allowed the free exercise of Christianity, were put to death by 
Diocletian under the new edicts, Eusebius says, after mentioning 
the “devoted and faithful” Dorotheus, “we may also add 
Gorgonius, equally celebrated with him.” And then, a few 
pages further on, he treats us to a long and striking descrip- 
tion of the fate of this group of martyrs. I must confess 
however that I can attach but a slender probability to this 
identification, for St. Gorgonius is clearly commemorated in 
our earliest Martyrologiums on March 11th. 

Thus we may fairly say that the case of our assailants 
breaks down in more than one particular. Of course it cannot 
for a moment be pretended that we can prove that St. George 
was known to Eusebius, or to the compiler of the Syriac 
Martyrologium. But on the other hand it is certainly quite 
possible that he may have been referred to by both one and 
the other, and it is beyond question that he occupies a con- 
spicuous place in our earliest known copy of the Martyrologium 
of St. Jerome. 

But it is time for us to pass to more positive evidence. 
Mr. Hogg, in the papers already referred to,> which appeared 
some years ago, made out a case for the historical existence of 
St. George which was much stronger than anything which had 
been written before his time. The backbone of his argument 
was the testimony of a Greek inscription discovered by 

1 Scriptores Hist. Byzant. Cedrenus, i. 464. 

2 Ecclestastical History, viii. 6. 

3 In his paper read before the Royal Society of Literature. 

4 It will be interesting to see what the reading of this passage is in the long 


talked of, long deferred Syriac edition of Eusebius. 
5 Proceedings of the Royal Society of Literature, vols. vi. and vii. 
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Burckhardt not long before in a very ancient church of Syria. 
This inscription, quite apart from the subject of our present 
discussion, is exceedingly interesting, and I need make no 
apology for setting it down here in full : 


The abode of demons has become a house of God ; 

A saving light has shone forth where darkness did conceal ; 

Where there were sacrifices to idols, there are now choirs of angels ; 

Where God was provoked, now God is propitiated. 

A certain man, a lover of Christ, the eminent John, son of Diomedes, 

From his own funds offered a gift to God, an edifice worthy to be seen, 

Placing in this the precious remains of the gloriously victorious holy 
martyr GEORGE, 

Who appeared to John himself, 

Not in a dream but manifestly. 

In the year 9 of the year 410.! 


‘This inscription was found at Ezra in the Hauran, east of 
the Jordan. It is still to be seen where it was first put up over 
the central entrance of the church, and it is admirably figured 
by De Vogiié in his Syrte Centrale, who describes the whole 
edifice as one of the most perfect specimens of early Christian 
architecture which has been preserved to us. The inscription 
is so clearly cut that not a single letter is doubtful. It is 
given in C. I. G., No. 8,627, and by Waddington, No. 2,498. 

The inscription, as the reader will have perceived, records 
very gracefully and eloquently the conversion of a pagan 
temple into a Christian church dedicated to St. George. The 
founder tells us that he had been moved to the undertaking 
by a vision of St.George himself, and that he had enshrined in 
it the Aepavov (commonly=:the remains, the entire body, but 
it might conceivably mean only a relic) of the martyr. The 
whole spirit of the inscription recalls very forcibly the wonderful 
tablet of Clematius at Cologne, which is of such vital importance 
to the history of St. Ursula. No doubt that wanderer ex 
partibus Orientis must have seen many monuments similar to 
the one before us. 

1 @cod yéyover olkos Td THY Saimdy(wv) Kara(y)dyiov- 
Gs cwrhpiov Cdaupev bmov oKdTos exdAvTrev’ 
“Omov Bvola eidérAwv, viv xopol ayyéAwr" 
“Omov Ocds mapwpyiCero, viv Ocds eEevpeviCerar 
"Avip Tis pidsxpioros 6 mpwredwy Iwdvyns Atoundéws vids, 
*EE idlwy ddpov Oc@ mpochveyxey akiobaroy Kricua, 
‘TSpvcas év robTw Tod KadAw(ik)ou aylov udprupos Tewylov 
Td rhusov (Ac)ivavoy Tod pavevros abtg lwdvyy 
Od Kad brvov GAA Havepas. 


"Ev @r(e): 0. rous ui. 
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The vital question of course is the date. What is the 
meaning of “in the year 9 of the year 410”? Mr. Hogg in the 
paper referred to endeavours to prove by what Professor G. 
Stokes terms “an ingenious argument,”! that the year intended 
must be A.D. 346. The Christian era had not of course at this 
time been adopted, so that our choice lies practically, urges 
Mr. Hogg, between the era of Bostra, which began in A.D. 105, 
and that of Pompey, which began in B.c. 66. On the former 
supposition we arrive at the year 515, on the latter at 346. 
Now in 346 there was an Emperor upon the throne who had 
been reigning for nine years, which explains perfectly the phrase, 
“in the year 9.” In 515, on the other hand, the Emperor 
Anastasius had worn the purple for more than twenty-three 
years, and the first of our two data becomes meaningless. Thus 
argues Hogg against Kirchhoff, who had adopted the Bostran 
era in the Corpus, and the contention of the English scholar 
seems to have been accepted without misgiving by Professor 
Stokes, Mr. Baring Gould, and others. In this case we have 
a church dedicated in honour of the Martyr and containing 
his relics within fifty years of the time of his death. Even the 
most devoted believer in the rapid growth of hero-myths will 
scarcely refuse to accept this as conclusive proof of his historical 
existence. 

It is a thankless task to have to play the part of the devil’s 
advocate in such a matter, and to demolish this pretty little 
bit of speculation. Unfortunately, it would seem that both 
Professor Kirchhoff and Mr. Hogg had overlooked entirely 
another very natural interpretation of the smaller number. The 
indictions, or cycles of fifteen years beginning with 273 A.D., had 
been in use for some time in all the provinces of the Empire. 
Now we find that the ninth indiction began on the Ist of 
Sept. 410 of the era of Bostra, or 515 A.D., from which M. Wad- 
dington infers that here as elsewhere in the Hauran the Bostran 
era prevailed, and that the number 9g is undoubtedly that of 
the indiction.2 I must own that I have done my best to avoid 
so unpalatable a conclusion. Even now perhaps some may 
find a loop-hole in the fact that the form év éres is apparently 
without a parallel in any extant Greek inscription as a means 
of expressing the indiction, usually written ivé. or ivduc. But 
after going carefully through nearly all the dated inscriptions 


1 Dict. of Christian Biography, s.v. ‘* George.” 
2 Lebas and Waddington, Voyage en Aste Mineure, &c. vol. iii. pt. i. No. 2,498. 
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of this part of Syria, I must admit that M. Waddington’s 
chronology is thoroughly consistent and accurate. No. 2,477, 
from Busr El Hariri, about four miles off, comes home with 
almost irresistible force, for it contains the indiction fully 
expressed and was engraved less than two years after the 
inscription we are discussing. 

However, although the beautiful inscription of Ezra cannot 
now be numbered amongst our earliest testimonies to the 
existence of St. George, there is another monument amongst 
those printed by M. Waddington which leaves hardly any 
doubt that St.George had churches dedicated to him in Syria 
before the end of the fourth century. The inscription may be 
translated thus—although there is a flaw in the syntax of the 
original, the meaning is quite plain: 

The house of the holy victorious martyrs, George and the holy men 
with him. As an offering from Tiberinus the Bishop, the nave and 
portico of the church were built up from their foundations. In the 
thirteenth indiction; in the year 263. By the care of George and 
Sergius the greater, deacons.! 


Unfortunately, there is some little uncertainty about the 
era according to which this monument is dated. I am not 
quite satisfied with the reasons which Waddington gives for 
rejecting the era of Bostra, in ‘the case of this and four or five 
other inscriptions of Shaqqa; but as he himself declares, we 
cannot hesitate to assign the beginning of the era to some date 
near the close of the first century after Christ. The probability 
is therefore that our inscription belongs to about the year 350, 
which if St. George was martyred under Diocletian, as the 
most general tradition affirms, would be within fifty years of 
the time of his sufferings. The church to which this inscription 
probably belonged still exists in part, and it is described by 
De Vogii¢, as one of the two oldest Christian basilicas in Syria.? 
He is inclined to consider that the central portion was con- 
structed considerably before the time of Constantine. In that 
case we must suppose that the dedication to St. George must 
have been made when the building was renewed or enlarged 
shortly before the accession of Julian the Apostate. 


1 Olxos Gylwy abAopdpwy papripwy Tewp(yi)ov nal trav ovv ait@ aylwy. EK 
mpoopop(as) TiBepivov emiox(dmov) Exticev ex Oe(u)eAtwv 7d iepateiov Kal Thy 





mpooOhkny tov vaov, bvd. te, trous aty, omovbds (5)& Tewpylouv nal Sepylov peyddov 
Siax(dvwv). Wadd, 2,158, C. I. G. 8,609. 
2 Syrie Centrale, i. p. 56. 
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Besides the two ancient inscriptions which we have discussed, 
there are several others of an epoch not much later to be met 
with in the same district, but they need not be spoken of in 
detail. The most celebrated, of course, of these shrines of 
St. George was that of Lydda, a town of some importance upon 
the coast, also known by the Greek name of Diospolis. Nearly 
all the versions of the Acta agree in supposing that the body 
of the Martyr was brought to Diospolis after his death, and 
many of them mention also that this was the original home 
of his father and mother before they emigrated to Asia Minor. 
That his tomb was venerated there in the sixth and succeeding 
centuries is certain from the testimony of several pilgrims: 
Antoninus (A.D. 570, who speaks of Diospolis as the city “in 
which rests St. George the Martyr”), and St. Willibald, and 
Arculfus, who seem also to have carried away with them so 
deep an impression of what they saw, that they helped to 
spread the cv/tus of the Saint throughout Western Europe. 

When we turn, however, from the testimony of inscriptions 
to that of literature, we do not find that our authentic records 
go back very far. The earliest author who explicitly makes 
mention of the Saint is Procopius, the contemporary and 
historian of the Emperor Justinian, in the middle of the sixth 
century, who tells us that his patron built a church to St.George 
at Bizani, in Armenia. Of course we must not forget the 
censure of the heretical acts of St. George in the celebrated 
decree of Pope Gelasius,! but the wording of the decree does 
not necessarily imply that the Pontiff was acquainted with a 
truc history of the Martyr and that he regarded him as a Saint 
of the Church. Again, in a letter of St. Gregory we should 
have a valuable testimony to the veneration of the Martyr at 
the centre of Christendom towards the end of the sixth century, 
only unfortunately we cannot be quite sure that we are right 
in reading St. George’s name here? Again, the brief notice 
of the church dedicated by Leo II. (682, 683) to St. George 
in the Velabro, which was found in the old editions of the 
Liber Pontificalis, has been shown by Duchesne to be probably 
an interpolation. Thus it is not until we reach the eighth 
century, under Pope Zacharias, when Byzantine influence is 


' Roux, and apparently Duchesne, doubt the authorship of the decree, but they 
have Thiel and Liwenfeld against them. 

2 Jaffé, No. 1,531. Cf. Batiffol, in Wéanges d’Archéologie, &c. vol. vii. p. 420. 

3 Lider Pontificalis (Duchesne), i. 360. 
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strong in Rome, that we find evidence of direct Papal approval 
of the cultus of St. George. Then, as if to make up for lost 
time, a very solemn function took place. 

The Pope [says the chronicler, apparently a contemporary] was the 
means, by the providence of God, of discovering in the venerable 
basilica [of the Lateran ?] the holy head of St. George the Martyr 
hidden away in a reliquary, in which he found also an attestation, 
written in Greek characters, telling what it was. And this most holy 
Pontiff with extreme satisfaction, straightway assembled the populace 
of this city of Rome and caused the relic to be borne with hymns and 
spiritual canticles to the venerable deaconry which bears his name in 
this township, in the second region, beside the Velabrum (velum 
aureum), and there the Almighty God doth vouchsafe to work pro- 
digious marvels and favours to the glory of His Name by virtue of this 
most holy Martyr.! 

How far the genuineness of the relic thus discovered can 
be considered to be established by this extract from the Lzber 
Pontificalis, it does not concern us to inquire, but it may be 
worth while to note that the statement made by the editors 
of the Palestine Exploration Survey to the effect that “ beneath 
the altar of this church (at Lydda), the head of St.George 
still reposes,”? is devoid of foundation. 

Only a few years back [writes M. Victor Guérin] the Greeks at 
Lydda maintained that in the crypt of the ancient church, then blocked 
up with rubbish, the head of St. George was still to be found, but when 
in 1871 the obstruction was removed, and the whole place cleared out 
and examined, no trace was discovered of this precious relic.® 

It has just been said that the traces of devotion to St. George 
to be found in the Christian literature whether of East or West, 
occur comparatively late. This statement perhaps ought not 
to be made without some reference to the two Excomiums of 
the holy Martyr existing in Coptic and other languages, and 
attributed respectively to the “blessed” Theodosius, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and to Theodotus, Bishop of Ancyra in Galatia. 
The latter was a well-known writer on the orthodox side 
against the Nestorians, and was present at the Council of 
Ephesus in A.D. 431. The only “Theodosius Bishop of Jeru- 
salem” to whom any such discourse could be assigned is the 
turbulent and heretical usurper of the see who was bishop in 
452. Of course we have no guarantee that either of these 

1 Liber Pontificalis (Duchesne), i. p. 434- 


3 Survey of Western Palestine, vol. ii. p. 297. 
3 Guérin, Description de la Palestine, Galilée, vol. i. p. 46. 
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panegyrics, which indeed follow the legend in its most corrupt 
form, was the genuine work of the writer whose name it bears, 
‘and to me the gross historical contradictions in which they 
abound are quite conclusive against it. A single instance will 
suffice. Theodotus in his encomium refers to the panegyric 
of Theodosius and describes it as preached at the request of 
the uncle of St. George, and necessarily but a short time after 
the Martyr’s death ; that is to say, he supposes his own noto- 
rious contemporary to have been living and have been Bishop 
of Jerusalem more than a hundred years before. It is as though 
Bishop Hedley should quote admiringly from a sermon which 
he declared to have been preached by Mr.Spurgeon at the 
funeral of St. Alfonsus Liguori. Under these circumstances it 
is rather surprising to find Dr. Budge observe that he sees no 
reason why the encomiums should not be genuine.’ Certainly 
if they are genuine we must suppose that both these good 
Bishops were reckless of historical truth to a degree quite 
unparalleled among the authentic discourses of the same period. 
These encomiums seem, however, to have been written down at 
any rate before the middle of the sixth century, so that they con- 
tain the earliest statement of the old tradition that the Emperor 
Constantine built the first basilica to St. George at Lydda. 

There is one other mention of St.George, which though 
comparatively late ought not perhaps to be passed over without 
a brief reference. The Byzantine compilation known as the 
Paschal Chronicle, a sober and generally accurate history, the 
first portion of which was written down certainly before 
the middle of the seventh century, and which may quite pro- 
bably be very much older, records the martyrdom of St. George 
under the year 284, in the reign of Decius. “In the year 255 
of the Ascension of our Lord into Heaven a persecution of the 
Christians took place and many suffered martyrdom. And 
amongst the rest were martyred St.George and St. Babylas.” 
This testimony is interesting because it seems to be drawn from 
a source independent of the legends now known to us under the 
name of Acta. 

We have now seen the most important of those references 
to our Martyr Patron which can be said to have any bearing 
upon the question of his historical existence. It would occupy 
too much space to examine the allusions to him in later writers 
and to enter at any length upon the question of his connection 


1 St. George of Cappadocia, Preface, p. xxvii. 
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with England. Let it suffice to say that Venantius Fortu- 
natus in the sixth century has a very beautiful poem upon 
St. George, that he is included by St. Gregory of Tours in his 
book of Martyrs, though it is doubtful whether the passage 
may not be an interpolation, and that St. Bede in England 
heard of him from Adamnan. Thus it happened that St. 
George, even before the Crusades, was fairly well-known in the 
land of which he was afterwards to be chosen Patron. His 
name is found in more than one of the old Anglo-Saxon 
calendars, although if we may trust the accuracy of a distinction 
drawn by Archbishop Aézlfric in the Preface to his Lives of 
Saints, his feast was one kept only in some of the monasteries, 
and not commonly celebrated by the English Church as a whole. 

If we may pause here for a moment to review the investi- 
gation we have been following so far, I think we may conclude 
that while we are not perhaps warranted in saying that we know 
precisely who St. George was and how and when he suffered, 
still there is sufficient evidence in the early inscriptions and 
traditions of Syria and Palestine, as well as in the allusions of 
the writers of a somewhat later epoch to establish the existence 
of a Martyr named George who was cminent among the 
sufferers of that age. More in particular we have seen that 
the allegations made about the silence of Eusebius and the 
early Martyrologiums cannot be accepted without considerable 
qualification. Lastly it may be added that even if the silence 
were complete, the multitude of martyrs at that epoch was so 
great that no presumption would remain against the historical 
existence of any one not included in the record. 


And now it is high time to retrace our steps, and to turn 
once more to the legend of St. George, from the discussion of 
which we have gradually drifted away. It has been already 
said that the contradictions and extravagances of the Bollandist 
Acta are but a feeble reflection of those contained in the longer 
versions of the legend, whether Latin, Coptic,! Syriac, or 
Arabic. To enable the reader to appreciate what follows it is 
necessary that he should have before him some idea of what 
these wonderful fictions contain. Without going minutely through 
the whole, a few points may be selected for illustration’s sake. 

The name of the King under whom St. George suffered 
was Dadianus. Incensed at the progress of Christianity, he 


1 The whole story may be read in S¢. George of Cappadocia. The Coptic Texts 
with English translation. Edited by E. Wallis Budge. London, 1888, 
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summons to his council by a formal edict all the kings of the 
earth. They obey his injunction, and assemble to the number 
of seventy. A display is made before them of all the instru- 
ments of torture to be used upon the Christians. The Christians 
are daunted, and “three whole years pass by without any one 


””? 


daring to say, ‘I am a Christian. 

At last the soldier George presents himself before the 
assembly, which had apparently been sitting there for three 
years looking at the instruments of torture. He denounces 
their idolatry, makes profession of his faith as in the Bollandist 
version, and then the martyrdom begins. We may divide the 
narrative of his sufferings into four passus, each of which ends 
with his death; but after the three first he is miraculously 
restored to life again, and it is only with the fourth, after the 
lapse of seven years, that the Martyr goes to his reward. 

The first passus includes such episodes as the rack, flogging 
with leather whips by four companies of soldiers, sprinkling 
with salt, rubbing with hair-sacks, iron boots with spikes, 
impalement with sixty sharp stakes, and the boiling in a 
cauldron. Then the soldiers beat his head with nails until 
“they broke in his skull, and the brains poured out of his 
mouth, white as milk.” After that they got eight men to roll 
a stone pillar on to him, they left it across his stomach to 
keep him quiet, and then they went away until next morning. 

During the night the Martyr is visited by Jesus Christ, who 
tells him, as we learn from the Latin, that His saying that 
“of all men born of women there has not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist,’ refers only to the ancient Prophets ; he, 
George, is the greatest for times to come. And then He fore- 
tells to him that he is to die and to be raised to life again three 
times before He Himself shall come to fetch him to Heaven. 
In the morning the tortures recommence much as before, and 
then, as in the Bollandist Acta, Dadianus bethinks himself of 
finding a magician. Proclamation is made throughout the 
world, Athanasius presents himself, and to prove the power of 
his magic, splits a live ox into two halves by whispering in its 
ear. The halves are weighed, and found exactly equal. So 
Athanasius is chosen to be pitted against George; and the 
Emperor says to the Martyr: “O George, it is for thy sake 

1 Let M. Amélineau notice that the Coptic here completely misses the point. 
So does the Coptic Theodotus. In both of them the mention of the Baptist is 
meaningless. 
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that I have summoned this man into my dominions, thou must 
vanquish his magic, or he will vanquish thine, thou must slay 
him, or he will slay thee.” I would ask the reader to turn 
back for a moment, and compare this speech in Dr. Budge’s 
literal translation from the Coptic, with the few lines quoted on 
an earlier page from AE£lfric’s Anglo-Saxon. Then follows, as 
before, the drinking of the enchanted cup without harm to the 
Martyr. Athanasius is converted, and seeks to be baptized. 
George is carried off to endure the still more terrible torments 
of the wheel. The instrument is described at length, and also 
the long prayer made by George. Then the wheel revolves, 
and the Martyr’s body is divided into ten pieces. But Dadianus 
lifted up his voice, saying, “Be strong and know, O ye 
Governors, that there is no god save Apollo, and Hermes, and 
Zeus, and Athene, and Scamandros, and Hephaistos, and 
Herakles, and Poseidon, who work good on three parts of the 
sea, and from whose hands kings receive power.” And “the 
dragon of the abyss (2.e., Dadianus) commanded them to throw 
his bones outside the city” into a dry pit, saying within himself, 
“Lest the Christians find a bone of his, and build a martyrium 
over it, and bring up his blood against us.” 

Then Dadianus and the sixty-nine Governors went to dinner, 
They must have felt they had done a good morning’s work, but 
they were not left to enjoy their meal in peace. Very soon 
there came an earthquake and a great convulsion of nature, 
and St. Michael was sent down into the dry pit to collect the 
bones of George and to raise him to life. George “rose hastily 
from the dead” and went in search of the sixty-nine Governors 
who were again sitting in judgment. Dadianus said he was a 
ghost, but some believed, were converted, and executed. More 
tortures follow, molten lead, nails, a great stone into which 
George’s head is fastened with lead like a peg ina hole. Then 
the stone is rolled down a hill—St. George’s head inside it, be it 
understood, and the rest of him following in disorder. A brazen 
bull is also mentioned a little later on. After this somewhat 
fatiguing day the Martyr is consoled with another vision, which 
repeats the promises made to him before. The next morning 
Magnentius, one of the Governors, comes to him and swears by 
“Artemis, the mother of the gods,” to believe in Christ if 
George will make the wooden arms and legs of their seventy 
chairs of state to sprout and grow into fruit-trees bearing fruit. 
When St. George has finished a long prayer “and said ‘Amen,’” 
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this is done; but Magnentius declares it was accomplished by 
the might of Hercules, and to put an end to frivolous alterca- 
tion they order the executioners to saw him in two. Under 
this the Martyr dies for the second time. His remains are 
gathered up, melted down with lead and pitch in a cauldron, 
and the whole buried deep in the earth. Again there is a 
convulsion of nature; the Angel Zalathiel is commanded to 
bring up the cauldron and again is George restored to life. 

The third Jassus introduces us to rather a different set of 
episodes. A poor countrywoman (it is a man in the Bollandist 
Acta) has a dead ox, and begs the Saint to resuscitate it; he 
complies. Next “the Governor Trakiali” desires him to- 
convince them of the power of his God by raising to life the 
bones lying in an ancient tomb. George of course complies 
after long prayer. The men and women thus resuscitated are 
questioned, and baptized with water which springs from the 
earth, and then disappear. After this the Saint is sent to live 
with a poor widow. He asks for bread, and while she goes out 
to beg some for him, he sits down by the pillar of her house, whicly 
grows straightway into a stately tree. Meanwhile, St. Michael 
comes and brings abundant food. When the widow returns 
she tries to worship George. George rebukes her, but cures her 
blind child. Then “the Dragon of the Abyss, that is to say, 
Dadianus the Governor,” -perceives the tree which has grown 
up, and once more the tortures recommence. This time the 
Saint is put to death by fire, and his remains are cast upon a 
lofty and remote mountain named Siris. Again, while those 
who had brought him were still on their way back, he is restored 
to life. There are more baptisms and more martyrs; but 
Dadianus now adopts a different policy with George, and tries 
cajolery. George pretends compliance, whereupon Dadianus. 
begs the Saint to forgive him the past, to accept him now as a 
father and to follow him into the chamber of the “Queen’” 
Alexandra. “When the Governor had brought him in, he put 
him in the chamber with Queen Alexandra, and he shut the 
door upon them both and went out, for it was evening.” George 
spent the night in discoursing with the Queen on religious. 
topics and converts her to Christianity. The next day occurs a 
scene very similar to that already described from the Bollandist 
Acta. The idols are destroyed, Alexandra avows her faith, 
George is solemnly sentenced, and after a long prayer his head 
is cut off. Two prodigies mark the execution, the first that 
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water and milk alone flow from the headless trunk, the second 
that the sixty-nine Governors and their five thousand servants 
are destroyed by fire from heaven. 

This extraordinary legend—or romance, it should rather be 
called, for it even surpasses in extravagance such medizval 
histories as the Conquests of Alexander, the Destruction of Troy, 
and similar compilations—was very widely spread, and must 
have been of very ancient date. Its wide diffusion is attested 
by the fact that we have complete versions in Coptic, Syriac, 
Arabic, and AEthiopic. We can argue with perfect certainty to 
the existence of the Greek translation, though a copy is not 
now known to be extant; there are at least two complete 
versions in Latin, and through these it extended in a more or 
less.modified form into the vernacular literature of Western 
Europe. Its antiquity might be deduced from several con- 
siderations, but it will be sufficient to call the reader’s attention 
to one peculiarity which is common to the two oldest Latin 
MSS., known as the Gallicanus and Sangallensis. These two 
versions are quite independent, one being a good deal fuller 
than the other, and they have little verbal resemblance. In 
one or two places, however, where the Scripture is quoted, they 
agree word for word, but the rendering follows the reading of 
the Septuagint, and approximates closely to the Versio Itala. 
It is clear then that Latin translations had been made and 
drawn up in different forms before the Vulgate came into 
general use.! 

Let us now turn to the relations of the Bollandist Acta with 
the extraordinary legend just summarized. A writer in this 


2 GALLICANUS. SANGALLENSIS. 


§ 17. Respondit ei sanctus Georgius : § 17. Respondit sanctus Georgius dicens: 
Audi, regina Alexandra, David prophe- Audi prophetam David, qui dicit: ‘* Qui 
tam dicentem, ‘Qui sedes super Cheru- sedes super Cherubim, appare, excita 
bim, appare, excita potentiam tuam et potentiam tuam et veni, ut salvos facias 
veni ut salvos facias nos.” (Ps. Ixxix. 2.) nos.” . . . Audi, regina, quid dicit 
: Audi, regina, Abacuc prophetam Abhacuc propheta, ‘*‘ Domine audivi 
dicentem, ‘* Domine audivi auditum tuum auditum tuum et timui, consideravi opera 
et timui, consideravi opera tua et expavi.” tua et expavi.” 

(Hab. iii. 2.) 


Now the Vulgate reading in the first of these passages differs only in substituting 
manifestare for appare, but in the second the meaning is entirely changed, for the 
Vulgate has Domine audivi auditionem tuam et timui, Domine opus tuum, in medio 
annorum vivifica tllud. Our version is in close agreement with the Septuagint xdpie, 
eigaxnkoa Thy dxohy cov kal époBhOnv: karevdnoa Ta Epya cov kai ekéorny. The Itala 
as it is given by Sabatier agrees with the Acta St. Georgii, except that it substitutes 
pstupui for expavi, (Zarncke in Berichte, &c. 1875, pp. 260, 261.) 
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magazine will not be suspected of any over-anxiety to find 
himself in agreement with M. Amélineau, but at the same time 
I may frankly admit that in my judgment M. Amélineau is 
right in attributing a common origin to all existing forms of the 
legend—to the soberest as well as to the most extravagant. 
It would take us too far to examine this in detail, but the 
reader may be invited to compare for himself the summaries 
given above, and to observe how almost every episode in the 
Saxon or Bollandist revision finds a prototype in the fullest 
form of the story. We must not forget that all through the 
early middle ages there was a tendency to expurgate and to 
rationalize among the better informed going on side by side 
with that credulous love of the marvellous which existed in 
more vulgar souls. We can observe the process in operation 
often enough in the work of the Metaphrast. The more extra- 
vagant prodigies are quietly dropped out, place-names and the 
names of the Roman Emperors are altered,! and brought more 
or less into conformity with authentic history, and secular and 
profane details are made to wear a Christian air. This is, as I 
take it, what has happened in the case both of the Bollandist 
Acta and of Archbishop A£lfric’s poem. The process is the 
same, the results have been different. A®lfric has left out 
Alexandra altogether, but has retained the name Dadianus 
and the boiling in the cauldron. The compiler of the other 
story, influenced perhaps by some fragment of genuine tradi- 
tion, has substituted Diocletian for Dadianus, has found or 
invented a site for the martyrdom, but has rejected a few 
incidents which the Saxon retains. In both cases the legend 
is reduced by this process to what are comparatively very sober 
dimensions. But the other Latin versions, those for instance 
printed by the Benedictines in the Bzdbliotheca Cassinensis, 
illustrate all sorts of intermediate stages in the process of 
expurgation. Occasionally we have a development, and thus 
the dragon now so familiarly connected with St. George first 
assumes a literal and concrete shape in the Legenda of James 


1 A curious side-light is thrown upon the mental attitude of the early hagio- 
graphers by a remark of Archbishop £lfric’s in the Preface to his Lives of Saints: 
**T desire,” says the Archbishop, ‘‘that one point should be especially noted by 
them that read this book, viz., that I do not like in any passage to speak of two 
Emperors or Cesars in the story at the same time, as we read of in the Latin, but I 
speak everywhere of one Emperor as being concerned in the persecution of the 
Martyrs ; just as our own nation is subject to ove King, and is accustomed to speak 
of one King and not of two.” (Skeat, p. 4.) 
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de Voragine. But we see clearly enough where he comes from. 
He is simply the tyrant Dadianus (twice or three times called 
a dragon in the Coptic Acts); whom George overcomes, and 
from whom he rescues that fair Christian maiden typified in the 
Empress Alexandra.” 

But while I agree with M. Amélineau in this important asser- 
tion, that all the versions of the Acts are substantially modi- 
fications of the same fictitious legend, there are one or two other 
statements in which I should be very unwilling to follow him. 

(1) M. Amélineau believes that the whole legend is Coptic in 
origin, and he implies, if he does not explicitly assert, that the 
longer Latin veision is translated directly from the Coptic. To 
deal fully with the question would require a treatise, though the 
evidence that the immediate original from which the Latin 
was translated was Greek seems to me to be stamped on every 
page.” Let one brief illustration suffice. Dadianus near the 
beginning of the story goes through the list of his gods. This 
passage occurs both in the Coptic Acts and in the Coptic 
Theodotus. In both cases we have the first six names of the 
list in the same order, Apollo, Hermes, Zeus, Athene, &c. But 
the Latin Codex Gallicanus reads Apollo, Hermes, Dana, 
Athene, &c. Whence does the third name Diana come? 
Surely, I venture to answer, from the Greek accusative case of 
Zevs—Aila. The Coptic, except for its article, preserves just the 
same form Zeus, but that Jia should be developed by an igno- 
rant translator into Diana is the most natural thing in the world. 
Neither does M. Amélineau argue convincingly when he urges 
that the legend is unquestionably Coptic in its origin. It might 
perhaps be admitted that the story finally took shape in the 
hands of some Greek of Alexandria, familiar with Egyptian 
ways of thought, but certainly the Coptic text now preserved 
to us cannot have been the original.* Moreover it ought to go 
for something that the scenery and mythology of the story are 
so largely Greek or at least Syrian. The leading divinity is 
Artemis, “Mother of the Gods,” surely the Ephesian Artemis 
and the river god Skamandros is curiously prominent. 

1 See Budge, Preface, p. xxi. 
? The term Dragon appears also in some of the intermediate Latin versions, ¢.g., 
Bib. Cass. ii. Florilegium, p. 8. 

3 M. Amélineau insists much on the guatuor cedros cali and the tres palmites as 
preserving the Egyptian idea of the canopy of heaven supported by four posts. I 
do not deny the possibility of the reference, but unfortunately neither expression is to 


be found in the Coptic, but only in the Latin translation. Surely then the Coptic on 
his own theory cannot be the original. Look again at the names. The two Coptic 
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(2) M.Amélineau seems to imply that the whole legend 
and all its incidents was a mere fabrication, having its birth 
and development within the narrow strip of country watered 
by the Nile. Here indeed we touch on the core of the difficulty. 
No doubt it may be true that we possess no Life of St. George 
but the various adaptations of that one extravagant romance, 
but it does not any more follow that the romance itself may 
not contain distorted shreds of truth, than it follows that the 
materials of which it is made up cannot have come from distant 
and various sources. The impossibility in our present state of 
knowledge of being able to sift out the wheat from all this chaff, 
is no conclusive proof that no grain is there. Fresh light may 
come and more skilful inquirers. In the meantime we shall 
do well to strive as best we can to answer the question, How 
has the legend grown up? 

I think that if we are to trace the story back to its first 
beginnings, we shall have to go a good distance away from 
Egypt, certainly beyond the Euphrates, possibly far off to the 
central plateau of Asia. For the present let us content ourselves 
with the upper portion of Mesopotamia, and let us join the train 
of a certain devout lady pilgrim who, during the reign of the 
Emperor Theodosius, towards the close of the fourth century 
was visiting those regions and has left us the record, although 
unfortunately an incomplete one, of all she saw and experienced. 
There are very few early documents of those brought unex- 
pectedly to light in our age, so rich in such discoveries, which are 
more likely to interest the general reader than the pilgrimage 
of St. Silvia from her home in Acquitaine to Jerusalem. She 
spent several years on the journey, and amongst other excur- 
sions crossed the Euphrates in order to visit the home of the 
Patriarch Abraham at Harran, the ancient Xappai, and to see 
something, if possible, of the Christian communities which 
inhabited that region. The Bishop received her very kindly, 
she was shown all the monuments connected with the holy 
authorities give in one instance Trakiali and Raklilos, the Syriac Trklina, but the 
Latin simply and naturally Tranquilinus. Once more when Dr. Budge remarks @ 
propos of the name Ezabel in Dadianus’ list of deities (Amélineau prints Jesabel), 
that the Greek, Latin, Syriac and Arabic texts do not help us in translating the 
name of this god, the Codex Sangal. gives in the corresponding place Erculem. 
This, when we remember the Greek form of the name, ‘HpaxAjjs, seems a pretty 
satisfactory solution. The eye of the scribe was probably caught by the name 
Jesabel occurring later on. Finally, it may be said that some of M. Amélineau’s 
arguments are wholly untenable. His suggestion that the use of the word “EAAnves 
in the sense of Pagans is peculiar to Egypt, might be disproved by a reference to the 


New Testament. 
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Patriarch, and then she was taken outside the walls to a certain 
martyrium or church where reposed the body of a certain holy 
monk named Helpidius. (szc.) 


It was our singular good fortune [she writes] that we reached the 
town on the eve of the dedication of the church, I mean the festival 
of St. Helpidius himself, the ninth day before the kalends of May 
(April 23rd), on which the monks from every district of Mesopotamia 
were obliged to make their way down into Charre, even those greater 
monks who lived in the wilderness, and whom they call ascetics. This 
practice they observe both ox account of the day itself which is there held 
in high veneration, and also in commemoration of holy Abraham, 
because the site where now reposes the body of the Martyr was once 
his house. It fell out therefore most happily, beyond anything we had 
hoped for, that we were able to see those true sons of God the holy 
monks of Mesopotamia—nay, even those whose reputation and life 
was talked of far and wide, whom certainly I never thought that I could 
possibly look upon. Not because it would be impossible to God 
to bestow even this favour upon me, who had already vouchsafed to 
bestow everything, but because I had heard that outside of Easter 
and this one day they never left their habitations, since they are so 
holy that they even work many miracles, and since I had no knowledge 
which was this feast of the Dedication of the Church I spoke of.! 


Now, the curious thing is that these pilgrimages and festal 
processions which St. Silvia witnessed among the monks “ from 
every district of Mesopotamia,” rather more than fifteen 
hundred years ago, are continued on this same day, the 23rd 
of April, in the same spots down to our own times. The 
difference is that now nearly all that mixed population take 
part in them, Christians and Mussulmans alike, though of course 
not participating in each other’s celebrations, and that the Saint 
whom both creeds now profess to honour is not any Elpidius,” 
but the martyr or hero George, or El Khouder. It appears to 
me that this fact is in many ways an extremely suggestive one. 

And, first, it would not seem that we are bound absolutely 
to reject the hypothesis that George and Elpidius may possibly 
be identical, little as the two names have in common. Apart 
even from the philological surprises in which the Semitic 
languages unvocalized in their written form are always so rich, 
the instances of double names, or titles used as names, are 
many and perplexing. One instance may be given here as a 
specimen. In the third volume of his Bibliotheca Orientalis, 


1 St. Silvie Peregrinatio, in Studi e Documenti di Storia e Diritto, ix. 134. 
2 I ought to explain that no Elpidius is known to the Martyrologies on this day. 
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the great Syriac scholar Assemani professes himself reduced to 
despair by the impossibility of reconciling the conflicting state- 
ments of his authorities as to the Saint who first introduced the 
monastic life into Mesopotamia. By Sozomen his name is 
given as Aones, by the Syriac historians this honour is always 
assigned to a St. Eugenius (Eughin). Between Eughin and 
Aones there seemed nothing in common. But before he had 
reached the end of his fourth volume Assemani had solved the 
difficulty. The name Aones he found was nothing more than a 
perversion of the Syriac word Abun or Avun, meaning “ Our 
Father,” a title of respect which Sozomen and others after him 
had perpetuated as a proper name.' It is just possible, there- 
fore, that some unsolved conundrum lies hidden behind the 
names George and Helpidius, as Sylvia writes it, and there is 
just one little indication that seems to point in that direction. 
Professor Wright’s oft-mentioned Syriac Calendar commemo- 
rates on the 3rd of May an Elpidius, who suffered at Melitene in 
Armenia, and Welttene is named in some of the versions of the 
Acta of St.George as the scene of his sufferings, and is spoken 
of in others as his birthplace. However, this is not a matter to 
lay stress upon, but it behoves us to look further back. 

From a very early period it would seem that there existed 
in central Asia a popular tradition which, though modified in 
many ways by creed and race, reproduced always in different 
forms the same idea of a hero, demiurgus, or half-supernatural 
being who possessed the gift of immortality. The conception 
is Protean in its manifestations, at one time it is Mithras, at 
another Hourvatat, at a third Tammuz, it has become confused 
with Mahometan and Talmudic traditions of the Prophet Elias, 
and in later ages it has attached itself to a preposterous idea 
of the Martyr St. George. If we try to explore the popular 
Mahometan conception of El Khidr, we strike, I think, directly 
upon this vague folk tradition, and when various authorities 
inform us at one time that El Khidr is St. George, at another 
that it is the Mahometan name for Elias, at another that he 
is a personality apart, visiting the world from time to time, 
contemporary with Abraham as he is contemporary with living 
men, they are trying to define as a person what is not a person 
at all, but rather an attribute or abstraction, which the imagina- 
tion of Eastern peoples is prone to assign to some object of 
veneration, without much regard to names. For this reason 


1 Assemani, B76, Orient. iv. p. 862. 
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it seems true that the various theories that have been formed 
about the legend of St. George, identifying him with Mithras,! 
or Tammuz,? or Horus,’ or with some nature-myth divinity, all 
contain much that is misleading. Each theory states and 
illustrates part of the truth, but there is a general tendency 
to suppose far too much method and conscious imitation in 
an order of things whose whole constitution is built upon 
confusion and uncertainty. 

I had hoped to be able to trace out to some extent the 
parallels and points of comparison which the legend of 
St.George presents with many of the popular traditions and 
myths of the Asiatic races, but this article has already extended 
itself to such unusual length that it will be better to resign the 
attempt. The reader who cares to pursue the investigation 
may be referred to the valuable studies mentioned in the last note. 

One point, however, it seems necessary to touch upon, 
however briefly, in order to avoid a possible misconception. 
It would be a great mistake if any reader should suppose 
that in such a coincidence as the celebration of the feast of 
St. Elpidius by the monks of Mesopotamia, and the pilgrimage 
in honour of El Khidr, El Khouder, Dghergis, or by whatever 
name we call him, there is any connection of belief or practice 
because there may be some connection of origin. It is quite 
possible that the celebration of the feast of the 23rd of April 
may be long antecedent to any Christian ceremony, and yet it 
would by no means follow that he whom the Christians honoured 
in that feast was none other than the demigod, or, worse still, 
the demon to whom the pagans paid their vows. Throughout 
her history, it has been the practice of the Church to purify, 
to consecrate, and to utilize all the broken fragments of religious 
belief that it found existing among the peoples to whom her 
message has been delivered. As the beautiful inscription quoted 
on an earlier page reminds us: 

The abode of demons has become a house of God, 
A saving light has shone where darkness did obscure. 

It would be in thorough conformity with the spirit to which 
these words give expression, if a body of holy men, settling 
down as the founders of monastic life in a strange country 
strongly wedded to certain forms and traditions, should seek 
to propitiate the religious feelings of the people by celebrating 

1 Gutschmid in Adnig. Sdchsisch. Gesellschft f. Wissenschaften. Berichte, 1861. 

2 Baring Gould, Popular ALyths of the Middle Ages. 

3 Clermont Ganneau, Horus et St. Georges. Paris, 1877. 
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on the day of the heathen festival the feast of their own 
Christian patron. Two results, one good the other evil, would 
be likely to ensue from such a policy. On the one side, the 
people would feel from the first that there was something in 
common between them and the new religion, and the way 
would be made more easy for them in parting company with 
their superstitions ; on the other hand, there would always be 
some danger that the superstitions would adhere to them after 
the step was made, and that they would in some way identify 
or confuse the old celebration and the new. It is the question 
of the Chinese rites anticipated by a thousand years. This 
I believe to have been the true history of the festival of 
St.George. If we are asked why so obscure a Saint should 
become an object of a cul/tus in the Church lasting for 
long ages, and in magnitude second only to that paid 
to the most eminent of the Apostles, I think we may find 
the explanation, at least to some extent, in the coincidence 
of his feast, whether by accident or design, with certain 
immemorial observances of the peoples amongst whom the 
devotion was first propagated. If, on the other hand, we are 
asked how it is that the story of his life has become overgrown 
with such a tangle of extravagant fable, we must answer, 
I think, that it is the price which had to be paid for that 
coincidence, that artificial stimulus, if we may so call it, which 
helped to win him so many clients. To say this is not in 
any way to deny the existence of a real St. George, a noble 
martyr who laid down his life for his faith, but it is to admit 
that human and accidental elements, as well as supernatural, 
may have something to do with the propagation amongst the 
comparatively uneducated of a great popular cu/tus. 


NOTE. 

It is important to notice that the legend in its fuller form bears the 
clearest indications of its compilation from heterogeneous materials. One 
of these materials was possibly a Christian “Acts of Martyrdom” of the 
true St. George, brief but authentic. The ludicrous introduction of the 
sentence at the last, after the Martyr had three times been put to death 
and tortured in incredible ways for years, is surely a survival of it. Again 
we mark the traces of the clumsy adaptation of a story originally told of 
a divine or guasi-divine being, in the different phrases employed by the 
Coptic and Latin where the widow tries to worship George, and in George’s 
final speech to the Emperor. Thus to explain zs owz immunity, he says : 
“Dost thou not know that the God of the Christians is immortal?” (Cod. 
Gall. p. 67). 
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THE decline of the Patria Potestas, if we may so call it, in 
England has been very marked during the present reign. In 
the Common Law Courts the right of a father, who was not 
grossly cruel or immoral, to the custody of his children was 
formerly almost absolute; and even the Court of Chancery, 
with its wider jurisdiction, was loath to control the father unless 
its interference was necessary to the safety and welfare of the 
child in some very serious and important respect. But the 
effect of the Acts passed within the last fifty years respecting 
the custody of children has been to enlarge the rights of 
the mother as against the father, and the jurisdiction of the 
Chancery Division has thus been much extended in this 
respect, especially by the Act of 1886. The object of the 
statute of 1891 is to curtail both the father’s and the mother’s 
rights, and indeed the rights of all who are legally responsible 
for children,! as against outsiders who have obtained the actual 
custody. It enlarges the discretion of the court on sadeas 
corpus by an implied reference to the rules which obtain in 
the Chancery Division. 

Now there were formerly two methods by which a father or 
guardian who had lost the custody of a child might invoke the 
assistance of the law in order to recover it; 1, by sueing out a 
writ of habeas corpus,and 2,by making the child a ward of court. 
The first was a somewhat rough and ready way. The writ 
could be issued by any of Her Majesty’s judges, commanding 
the person who had the child to bring up its body before the 
court. The second could only be sought in the Court of 
Chancery. 

The difference in the two jurisdictions is well illustrated 
by the case of Alicia Race in 1857.2, Lanman Race, a sergeant 


1 Sec. 5 provides that for the purposes of the Act the expression ‘‘ parent ” shal 
include any person at law liable to maintain such child or entitled to his custody. 
2 Reg. v. Clarke 7. Ell and Black, 186. 
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in the Marines, fell in the action at Petropaulowski in 1854, 
leaving a widow and two children. He was a Protestant and 
his wife a Catholic. He had not appointed a testamentary 
guardian, but had made his wife sole executrix of his will, 
adding the words, “feeling confident that she will do justice to 
my children as a wife and mother.” In a most touching letter, 
written from H.M.S. Pzgue, the night before the battle, he 
showed the greatest affection for, and confidence in, his wife, 
and said: “ My dear Alicia, I have made my will to you; and 
I trust you will carry it out according to my wish. I wish, my 
dear, that you will remain a widow until the children are 
capable of taking care of themselves. I hope, my dear, that 
you will not disregard this my last wish, as I should not die 
happy if I thought a step-father would be over my babes ; but 
I feel confident that you will not forget my last wish.” The 
following year the Commissioners of the Royal Patriotic Fund 
assisted the family by making the widow an allowance and 
sending the boy and girl to Protestant schools with the widow’s 
consent. In 1856 the mother expressed her wish to take the 
children away and educate them as Catholics. The boy, at 
his own request, was allowed to return home; but the girl, 
then a little over ten years of age, being unwilling to become 
a Catholic, was kept at school, and the mother accordingly 
obtained a writ of habeas corpus to compel the commissioners 
and the schoolmistress to give up the child. Of course, under 
the law as it then stood, a mother was not legal guardian unless 
appointed by the father, but only what was called guardian for 
nurture, and this was Mrs. Race’s position. The court, however, 
held that she was entitled to recover the custody of her 
daughter ; and Lord Campbell, C.J., in delivering the judgment 
of the court, clearly showed the law to be that a child who 
had not attained to the age of discretion must be handed over 
to the parent or guardian, unless such person be grossly 
immoral, or wished to get the child for some unlawful purpose ; 
and he did not think that, since the repeal of the statutes for 
persecuting Papists, Mrs. Race could be charged with an illegal 
purpose when intending to send her daughter to a Catholic 
school. He drew a distinction between the jurisdiction of a 
Court of Common Law on habeas corpus, and that of the 
Court of Chancery in the education of its wards, “respecting 
whom an equity judge, representing the Queen as parens patria, 
has a very large discretion, and may give directions beyond 
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the scope of the duties of a guardian for nurture under the 
Common Law.” His lordship ended an elaborate judgment 
with these words: 


It might be in every way better for this child to remain in the 
school at Hampstead, which appears to be in all respects so admirably 
conducted ; and we may individually deplore her removal from it; but 
upon this matter, as there is nothing contrary to law in contemplation, 
we have no jurisdiction to determine: and we think we are bound, in 
the discharge of our official duty, to order that the infant Alicia Race 
be now delivered up to her mother. We trust that she will ever be 
treated by her mother with the affection and tenderness anticipated by 
her father in the letter he wrote, when he foresaw that he was soon to 
fall in the defence of his country. 


Alicia was therefore handed over to her Catholic mother, 
but unfortunately was subsequently made a ward in Chancery ; 
and, after the hearing of the case, on an application for an 
injunction, Vice Chancellor Kindersley directed that the girl 
should be educated in the religion of her father.! 

After the Judicature Act, 1873, had provided that, in 
questions relating to the custody and education of infants, 
the rules of equity were to prevail, there was an apparent 
difference of opinion amongst the judges as to whether the 
jurisdiction of the Quceen’s- Bench Division was_ thereby 
extended, and whether the wider discretion used by the 
Chancery Division over wards of court was now to be exercised 
by all judges upon fabeas corpus. The first section of the 
new statute is, so far as we can judge, intended to set 
these doubts at rest, for it enacts that the court may, in its 
discretion, decline to issue a writ for the production of a child 
on the application of a parent who has abandoned or deserted 
it, “or has otherwise so conducted himself that the court should 
refuse to enforce his right to the custody of his child.” Deser- 
tion and abandonment would not formerly have been grounds 
for refusing the father the custody of his child upon hadeas 
corpus, and the words, “or has otherwise so conducted himself 
that the court should refuse to enforce his right,’ seem also 
to point to the discretion exercised by the judges of the 
Chancery Division. The principles which guide those judges 
may be gathered: from the following words of Lord Justice 
James: 


1 See note to the report of the case in 26 L.J.N.S. (Q.B.) at p. 176. 
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The right of the father to the custody and control of his children 
is one of the most sacred of rights. No doubt the law may take away 
from him this right, or may interfere with his exercise of it, . . . but 
it must be for some sufficient cause known to the law. He may have 
forfeited his parental right by moral misconduct, or by the profession of 
immoral or irreligious opinions deemed to unfit him to have the charge 
of any child at all; or he may have abdicated such right by a course 
of conduct which would make a resumption of his authority capricious 
and cruel towards the children. 


We presume then that the rule of equity, with its larger 
discretion will for the future guide all judges upon habeas corpus. 
And this is borne out by Section 3, in which the “welfare of 
the child,’ so important a consideration in the Chancery 
Division, is prominently brought forward. But it seems a 
pity that the intention of the Legislature is not more clearly 
expressed. 

The second section gives the court power, when directing 
a child to be delivered up to its parent, at the same time to 
order such parent to refund to those who have taken care 
of the infant the whole, or such part as may seem just, of the 
cost of its maintenance and education. Now the agreements 
which have been commonly signed by those who placed their 
children in charitable homes generally contained a clause to 
the effect that on the removal of a child the sums spent on 
its maintenance were to be repaid to the manager of the 
institution ; but of course this did not give the manager any 
legal lien on the child, or any security for such payment; 
all he could do was to give up the child when it was demanded, 
or when ordered by the court to do so, and then bring an 
action to recover the money spent. Henceforth the same 
order may direct the restoration of the child and the repayment 
of the moncy, where it is possible and just that it should be 
repaid. 

Section 3 supposes the infant to have been produced in 
obedience to the writ, and the court to be considering whether 
or no it is to be delivered to the parent; and provides that 
where the parent has (a) abandoned or deserted his child, or 
(6) allowed it to be brought up by and at the expense of 
others,! under such circumstances as to satisfy the court that 
he has been unmindful of his parental duties, the court shall 
not order the delivery of the child to the parent, unless such 


1 Including Poor Law Guardians. 
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parent shall prove that, having regard to the welfare of the 
child, he is fit to have the custody. Here, instead of the 
person who withholds the child having to show that the parent 
is worthless, the onus is changed, and it lies on the negligent 
father to prove that he has really turned over a new leaf, and 
that, having regard to the welfare of the infant, he is now fit 
to have the custody. 

This will be in many cases a useful provision, for there have 
been instances in which parents have left their young children 
to be brought up by any one who would do it; and then, as 
soon as a child was old enough to be of any use, have reclaimed 
it; and unless the caretaker could break down the character 
of the parent, the demand of the latter was supported by the 
court. Under the new law, the negligent father, if he wants 
to get his child back to live with him, will have to rebut the 
presumption which arises against him, on the ground of his 
past bad conduct. 

Of course in most of these cases the real bone of contention 
is religion, and this section, if it stood alone, would appear 
to give Protestant institutions great power over the children 
of careless Catholics. A man who is utterly unable, in the 
face of a bad record in the past, to show that he is a reformed 
character, and that it really is for his child’s good that he should 
take it to his home, may yet at the same time be sincerely 
anxious that his little one should not lose the faith and be 
brought up in a false religion. Fortunately the Legislature 
has recognised the principle which was previously acted upon 
by the Chancery Division, namely, that although a father is 
unfit to have the custody of his children, it does not necessarily 
follow that he ought to be deprived of his right to direct their 
education. And it has accordingly been enacted that, where 
the court refuses to give the custody to a parent, it may never- 
theless, if necessary, make an order to secure that the child 
be educated in the religion in which the parent has a legal right 
to require that it should be brought up. With regard to this 
the general rule is that a father has a right to educate his 
children either in his own religion, or in any other which he 
may choose; and after his death it is as a rule the legal 
duty of the mother, or any one else who has the care of the 
child, to see that it is educated in the religion to which the 
father belonged, or which he prescribed for his child. 

The latter part of this section is rather difficult to under- 
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stand. It provides that nothing in the Act shall affect the 
power of the court to consult the wishes of the child in con- 
sidering what order ought to be made, or diminish the right 
which any child now possesses in the exercise of its own free 


choice. 

Now as far as religion is concerned, the child’s wishes 
are not consulted, and it has no free choice. Thus in In re 
Newbery! the father had been a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and, after his death, his widow sought to bring up 
their children, a boy of fourteen and a girl of eleven, in the 
tenets of the Plymouth Brethren. The boy made an affidavit 
“that he had for the last eighteen months been united with 
those who assemble in the name of the Lord as Christian 
Brethren or Plymouth Brethren; that he was not a member 
of the Church of England, and earnestly entreated that he might 
not be compelled to act in reference thereto contrary to his 
own conscience and convictions.” No attention, however, was 
paid to his wishes, and both children were ordered to be 
brought up as members of the Church of England. But 
although the court docs not consult the weshkes of a child, yet it 
has sometimes examined it to ascertain whether it has imbibed 
fixed religious opinions, although even this course has of late 
been somewhat discouraged, as tending to inculcate contro- 
versial opinions in its mind. The probable meaning of this 
part of the section is to leave untouched the doctrine of the 
Chancery Division, and import it into proceedings upon hadcas 
corpus, that ifa child has received deep impressions in a form 
of religion other than that of the father, a change will not be 
ordered, “lest all religious faith should be unsettled.” Thus, 
in a well-known case, a child was lost to the Church through 
the negligence of its Catholic relations, its mother having 
become a Protestant after the father’s death, and having 
educated the boy in Protestantism from his birth until he 
was ten years old. When at length the father’s relations did 
interfere, the court held that it was too late, and that it would 
be dangerous to meddle with his religious impressions. This 
of course was only natural in a court which is bound to view 
all forms of Christianity as of equal authority. But one of 
the judges went out of his way to express his opinion that 
there had been a failure of duty towards the dead father on 
the part of his relations, and that had the application been 

1 L.R. 1 Eq. 431, and 1, Ch. 263. 
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made sooner, the child would certainly have been ordered to 
be educated as a Catholic. 

With regard to free choice, it is true that, upon habeas 
corpus, a child who has attained the age of discretion (fourteen 
for boys and sixteen for girls) will not against its will be handed 
over to a parent or guardian, but will be allowed to go where 
it likes; and thus indirectly a child of the age of discretion 
can choose its own religion. But this would not be the case 
if the child were a ward of court, for then it is under tutelage 
until it attains twenty-one; and the intention of this section 
no doubt is to confine the provisions of the Act to children 
within the age of discretion, and after that age is attained to 
allow them the liberty which they have hitherto enjoyed upon 
habeas corpus. 

It is always a difficult question how far the State should 
interfere in the family and control parental rights ; but where 
a father has to all appearance ceased to take any interest in 
his own offspring, it seems right that the law should require 
some evidence of amendment before it restores to him those 
whom he has neglected, and who, although young, are still 
subjects of the Crown, and entitled to its protection and care. 
Upon the whole the Act is a useful one, and will simplify the 
procedure in these cases, but it might have been more clearly 
and skilfully drawn. 

WILLIAM C. MAUDE. 
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—_@p———— 


EVOLUTION, as I have endeavoured to show,! so far from being 
a living principle capable of explaining the origin and subse- 
quent course of Nature, cannot explain itself, but postulates as 
a requisite of its own existence a state of things which it could 
nowise have produced, requiring, as a condition indispensable 
for the operation of any physical forces, that matter should be 
given them to work upon in a position to which they could 
never bring it. 

This is, however, but a part of the difficulty, which we shall 
better understand by further consideration of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s definition already quoted. “ Evolution,” he tells us, 
“is an integration of matter; and concomitant dissipation of 
motion; during which the matter passes from an indefinite 
incoherent homogencity to a definite coherent heterogeneity... .” 
This utterance has, by the profane, been likened to the original 
condition of things, as being indefinite and incoherent, but it 
would at Icast appear to speak plainly on one point, the 
homogeneous state of the original universe, that “ homogencity ” 
in progress from which towards “heterogeneity” Evolution 
mainly consists. 

But here again we find that the original condition of things 
as reported by science, is fatally at variance with such an idea. 
The atoms composing the matcrial universe cannot, to begin 
with, have been homogeneously disposed, that is to say, the 
system made up of these atoms cannot have been of like 
structure throughout, but, on the contrary, there must have been 
a most complex heterogeneous arrangement, in order to account 
for what has actually occurred. Had there been perfect 
homogencity there could, for instance, have never come to be 
a motion of rotation in the mass, just as a balance will not 
move unless different weights are placed at the ends. That 
motion of rotation was somchow produced we have clear 
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evidence in the rotation and revolutions of the sun and planets, 
which it is needed to explain, and likewise in the fact that 
there are planets and satellites revolving round the sun, for it 
is the centrifugal force of this rotation that can alone account 
for their having broken off from the rest of the mass. Had 
there been perfect homogeneity throughout the original nebula, 
it must have behaved in exactly the same manner in all its 
parts, shrinking equably in all directions, and affording no 
opportunity for any operations which should affect its equili- 
brium. Therefore unless we postulate, besides an original position 
of its atoms far apart, a motion of rotation on an axis somehow 
imparted to the system as a whole, we utterly fail to account 
for the motions whereof astronomy takes cognizance; and in 
postulating such rotation we add another to the antecedent 
conditions which Evolution requires, but for which it cannot 
account. 

But this is very far from all. Quite apart from this question 
of the movements of sun and planets, every op:ration of Nature 
tells the same tale. For the due working of her laws it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be infinite and endless 
varieties of conditions in her different parts. That heat should 
do any work there must, as we have seen, be difference of 
temperature between different bodies, and that there should be 
difference of temperature, the motions producing heat must 
be greater in some quarters than in others. Similarly as to 
chemical combination, the same sort of atom will behave in 
totally different ways according to difference of circumstance. 
Thus oxygen exists free in the air, combined with hydrogen in 
water, combined with calcium in limestone, with carbon and 
other clements in vegetable and animal tissues, and in countless 
other forms. Every atom of oxygen is equally ready to play 
any of these parts, what part it is to play depends wholly on the 
circumstances in which it is put. These must accordingly be 
infinitely various if such a world as ours is to be made and 
maintained. What has been said of one chemical element is 
true ‘of all; what has been said in regard of motion, heat, 
and chemical action, must equally be said of electricity 
and magnetism and of all the modes in which energy is 
manifested. 

From this it follows that the primeval world can by no 
possibility have been homogeneous, and, moreover, that what- 
ever heterozeneity it was afterwards to develope must have 
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existed from the first, as the plant exists in its seed, in the 
original arrangement of particles on which all subsequent 
operations depended. The evolutionary theory bids us to 
consider the world from the physical side only, and to regard 
all its developments as the necessary result of the forces of the 
matter composing it. The fundamental proposition of Evolution, 
Professor Huxley tells us,! is “that the-whole world, living and 
not living, is the result of mutual interaction according to definite 
laws, of the powers possessed by the molecules of which the 
primitive nebulosity was composed.” But in a material system, 
such as is here spoken of, all depends not only upon the forces 
to which it is subject, but also upon its configuration; given these 
and it is at once certain what must happen, the system can have 
but one future before it. I have already compared the universe 
to a clock, wherein the weights must first be lifted as an 
essential condition of motion. But this is not the only con- 
dition, the weights can never by themselves make the clock go, 
still less go right. The works must be correctly constructed, 
so that, by the various functions of the different parts, the force 
supplied by the weights may be properly applied. Due 
provision for this proper application of the force is as essentially 
requisite, as provision of the force itself; and as in the case of 
the clock, so, in precisely the same manner, in that of the 
universe. 

This is a point of supreme importance, which is too 
frequently altogether ignored. We are often assured, in vague 
general terms, that the “forces of Nature” are sufficient to 
account for everything, and that it is futile and unreasonable 
to demand anything more. But, as Mr.Croll has well contended, 
force by itself explains nothing: to produce any given effect 
force must be applied in one given way, and in this only—and, 
to understand the effect, we must understand how it was so 
applied. The explosive force of gunpowder, for instance, does 
not explain the hitting of the bull’s-eye by a bullet, for it was 
equally available to send the ball in any one of a myriad 
different directions. The rifleman gets a prize, not because his 
gun went off, but because he directed it aright. The steam 
power of a vessel is equally ready to take it towards any port 
in the world or on to any rock, the energy stored in the waters 
of an upland pool will turn a mill, or drive a dynamo, or 


1 Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, vol. ii. 
2 The Philosophical Basis of Evolution. London: Edward Stanford, 1890. 
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irrigate a field only according as a direction is given to their 
descent. And similarly in nature, if different atoms of the same 
substance perform totally different functions, as air or water 
or rock, it is only because of the different circumstances in 
which they are placed, of the different direction given to the 
forces to which they are subjected; if an electric or magnetic 
current runs in one direction rather than another, if one portion 
of the world is comparatively hot and another comparatively 
cool, if the same body exists in one spot as vapour, in another 
as liquid, in a third as solid, it is all because of the variety of 
conditions established throughout the universe—and this variety 
is the machinery of the clock. 

What is therefore to be thought of the assertion that 
Evolution starts from homogencity? And to make the matter 
still more hopeless of comprchension we are further told that 
this homogencity was “ indefinite.” But regarding the universe 
as a purely mechanical system, and thus, be it remembered, we 
are bidden to regard it, nothing is more absolutely certain than 
that the original arrangement of its parts must have been 
definite in the extreme, definite down to the minutest particular, 
so that any alteration in it, however small, would have produced 
a different world from that in which we live. “It at once 
follows from the laws of Motion,” says Professor Tait,! “that a 
material system left to itself has a perfectly determined future, 
2.¢.. that upon its configuration and motion at any instant 
depend all its subsequent changes; so that its whole history, 
past and to come, is to be gathered from one sufficiently com- 
prehensive glance.” One particular arrangement of every atom 
and molecule composing the universe, and one alone, at the 
moment when the forces of Nature were first let loose, that is 
when the weights of the clock were at their highest and were 
started on their descent, can alone account, on Evolutionary 
principles, for the course which the laws of Nature have 
actually taken: this arrangement must, as has been shown, 
have been essentially heterogeneous, absolutely definite, and 
of unimaginable complexity, securing in the sequel the appli- 
cation of every force ever exerted in the universe so as to 
produce the effect actually produced, forming a machine of 
countless millions of wheels, and whecls within wheels, 
checking and counter-checking one another, and exhibiting 
as they run those laws of Nature which it is the highest 


1 Contemporary Reviez, January, 1878. 
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privilege of science to observe. Until we can account not only 
for the existence of force, but for the mode in which it is thus 
applied, we have done nothing towards reaching “the final 
equation of the universe.” The claims of “ Evolution” to solve 
that equation are obviously worthless, for of neither of these 
unknown has it anything to tell. 

So much for what is purely material and mechanical. We 
have seen, however, on the authority of Professor Huxley, that 
Evolution claims to account not for the lifeless only, but for the 
living world. Into this latter field, after what has been said, 
it may seem needless to go, but, as this sort of claim is con- 
stantly reiterated, a word on the subject will not be irre- 
levant. It may be said, in the first place, that as regards life, 
to say that it comes by “ Evolution” through the action of 
mechanical force on matter is the merest and most gratuitous 
assertion without any warrant of science whatever. “To say,” 
writes Professor Tait,! “that even the lowest form of life can 
be fully explained on physical principles alone, 2.2, by the mere 
relations, motions, and interactions of portions of inanimate 
matter—is simply unscientific. There is absolutely nothing 
known in physical science which can lend the slightest support 
to such an idea.” Leaving this, however, alone the material 
structures in which life dwells will, in our present connection, 
afford a profitable object of study. Let us, for example, 
consider the case of two trees of different kinds, an oak and 
an ash. They are made up of the same substances, and the 
molecules which build up one might have been used for the 
other, just as the same stones might be used to build a cathedral 
or a factory, and a play of Shakespeare or a cookery-book 
might be printed with the same types. Each tree is built up 
molecule by molecule, and each molecule takes up a determined 
position which has to be filled that the general plan of the tree 
may be carried out, just as each stone of the building and each 
letter in the book has its particular part assigned it, in relation 
to the whole. A molecule that goes into the oak takes up a 
different position from that it would have taken up if drawn 
into the ash, and a position different, moreover, from that taken 
by all the other molecules which compose the oak. Each takes 
its place automatically under the influence of forces which make 
it take that place and no other, and the forces working in the 
tree to produce its growth are therefore differently directed or 


1 Ubi sup. See also Clerk Maxwell, Zz/z, p. 573- 
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determined in regard of every particular molecule on which they 
act. But the activity of these forces is just as automatic and 
blind as the passivity of the molecules, they act only as they 
cannot help acting in each particular condition, every action of 
theirs is but a necessary sequence from the original constitution 
of the machinery whereof they form a part. What is true of 
plants is true also of animals, though in their case the processes 
to be performed are still more complex and wonderful, so that 
we find that on the original arrangement of the particles of the 
universe must have depended the correct placing of every 
molecule in every blade of grass or flower or tree, and. in every 
creature that has moved on the earth from the remotest epoch 
-of geology, down to the present day and onwards to the end 
of time. 

‘It should further be remarked that we not only believe the 
laws-of Nature to have worked in a satisfactory and orderly 
‘mode up to this present moment, but confidently look forward 
‘to similar behaviour on their part in the future. We anticipate, 
for instance, that this next summer, there will not only be 
evolutions among atoms and molecules such as gravitation, 
electricity, and heat tend to produce, but that these evolutions 
will take the form of producing roses and strawberries and 
nightingales, just as has been the case in the past. None of 
these new products will, in all probability, be the exact facsimile 
of any of their own kind that has yet existed,—but come they 
will and of that kind they will be. There must therefore be 
some power in “Nature” capable of producing them. They 
will not appear decause their like has been before. When Hamlet 
and Polonius watched a cloud and found it first like a camel, 
then like a weasel, and then very like a whale, they did not, 
and could not assume, that on account of these resemblances 
which had occurred, others would certainly follow, and that the 
next change of form would display an elephant or a giraffe. 
If we believe in orderly production as the necessary sequel, we 
must believe in some cause or other which produces it. The 
Evolutionist who traces back everything to the original consti- 
tution of the material universe must postulate that its particles 
were arranged upon a plan which has not only de facto ensured 
the regular succession of all that has hitherto been, but was 
and is determined to the production of order and not of chaos. 
Of the existence of this plan he is bound to offer some expla- 
nation if he is to explain anything at all. 
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This is no overstatement of the evolutionary position ; it is 
not one with which evolutionists should quarrel. The existing 
world, Professor Huxley tells us, lay potentially in the cosmic 
vapour, and a sufficient intelligence could, from a knowledge of 
the molecules of that vapour, have predicted the exact constitu- 
tion of, for instance, the animal kingdom as existing in Britain 
to-day, with as much certainty as one can.say what will happen 
to the vapour of the breath on a cold winter’s day. 

It is therefore clear that on evolutionary principles we must 
suppose, as the beginning of things, a precise and definite con- 
stitution of matter, of infinite and bewildering complexity, 
whereby the exercise of all its forces was directed and deter- 
mined to the production of every result actually produced in 
the history of the world. But if we have this there is no need 
of anything else, and no room for anything else in the economy 
of Nature—if the account of the matter we have heard be the 
true one, everything that happens in Nature is but part of the 
tune which she was preordained to play, and could by no 
possibility have been other than it is. Yet so little do evolu- 
tionists appear to believe in their own system that they are ever 
seeking fresh and independent forces, not included in the 
primeval machinery, to account for what we find. The utter- 
ance of Professor Huxley, for instance, which we have seen 
above occurs in a paper devoted to a description of the services 
rendered to science by Mr. Darwin’s theory of the Origin of 
Species through Natural Selection.'. But if the imperious law 
of Evolution has done everything that has ever been done on 
earth, where does Natural Selection come in? and what has 
Mr. Darwin done to improve our knowledge by introducing 
this new and altogether futile factor into the business? If all 
that ever has been came from the original constitution of the 
cosmic vapour, why trouble ourselves any further about the 
origin of species which, with all the individuals composing 
them, were bound from the very first to come just as they have 
come and no otherwise? Yet, in spite of his professions, Professor 
Huxley finds no words of praise too high for Mr. Darwin's 
book ; it “lights the path of the investigator,” its ideas are 
“ profound,” they have become “household words and every-day 
conceptions,” and have “vast and far-reaching significance.” 
And yet, if Mr. Darwin says anything, does he not say this, 


1 The Genealogy of Animals (Critiques and Addresses) reprinted in the Life of 
Darwin, p. 201. 
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that what he calls Natural Selection changed the course of 
natural progress and made things come about otherwise than, 
but for it, they would have come? 

The instance is by no means solitary or singular, on the 
contrary, every evolutionist would seem to have some pet 
system of his own which he calls in to supplement Evolution 
and to account for its processes: we have, for example, Neo- 
Darwinism, Lamarckism, Neo-Lamarckism, Weismannism, 
physiological-selection, sexual-selection, and a host of other 
theories, by which to explain that which, if evolutionary theories 
are true, needs no explanation and to demonstrate that their 
respective champions do not really grasp, still less hold, the 
creed which they profess, and do not believe that the law of 
Evolution can in fact make things be evolved. 

We appear, indeed, in this matter to have reached the 
extieme limit of confusion. If Evolution be indeed the supreme 
and central verity of all science and the ruling principle of 
Nature, then are all subsidiary systems not merely superfluous 
but inconsistent, for all that is, one thing no more than another, 
must be a phase of Evolution. If, on the other hand, we build 
our arguments and our beliefs on any of the minor forces 
or processes which we claim to have discovered, we thereby 
demonstrate our own incredulity in the all-compelling power 
of Evolution. Yet this is the course usually taken by evolu- 
tionists, who would have us yet believe that the truth of 
Evolution is altogether independent of the validity of their 
particular systems, the mere assertion of which destroys the 
basis on which it ought to rest. 

In a word, if we are really bound, as we are so frequently 
assured, to accept the evolutionary doctrine in the name of 
reason and science, this must be because it is demonstrated 
either as an inevitable principle or as an accomplished fact. 
Is it demonstrated as a principle? Then what of the store 
of force it required but could never have provided, and what 
of the arrangements for the right applications of that force, 
which it can never have made? What, moreover, on this 
supposition, is the meaning of arguments that Evolution has 
worked through Natural Selection, or in any other mode, when 
there can have been no such thing as selection at all, as 
nothing can have ever come to pass except the inevitable 
and inexorable results towards which Evolution was from the 
beginning predetermined? Are we, on the other hand, to 
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accept Evolution on the ground that it is a demonstrated fact ? 
If so, on what line of argument is it demonstrated? We 
cannot say the process has been historically traced, for neither 
amongst existing nor amongst extinct species known to us do 
we find any such series of allied forms as has to be supposed. 
Are we to say that “Evolution” is to be accepted because 
we have discovered a process at work in Nature which must 
produce Evolution? If so, what is that process? That called 
Natural Selection, once so popular, has long been tacitly 
abandoned, and in its place we find a number of rival systems, 
each claiming to be the real thing, but none able to secure 
the adhesion of any but its own inventor and the comparatively 
small group of his immediate disciples. These systems divide 
and subdivide in bewildering and antagonistic variety—whcere 
then is the demonstration they afford ? 

Meanwhile, be it remembered, we have, as far as possible, 
left out of consideration the gravest and most profound 
difficulty of all—that arising from the existence of life, of 
volition, of consciousness, for which, as Professor Tait has told 
us, nothing known to science can pretend to account. What 
then are we to think of the doctrine so constantly and so 
aggressively thrust upon us, which dogmatically asserts that 
the philosophy of Evolution is so manifestly justified by our 
science as to make us guilty of self-stultification in hesitating 
to accept it. 

I speak of the philosophy of Evolution as popularly under- 
stood. In a sense, no doubt, there is much to be said for 
Evolution in the light of modern science—but, as I began by 
saying, the term is capable of many significations, and evolu- 
tionists, while never explaining which of them they adopt, are 
prone to bring arguments which avail only in favour of one sort 
of Evolution, and then to deduce consequences which would 
follow only if they had proved it in another. Undoubtedly we 
find that speaking broadly the history of life on the earth has 
been a history of Evolution, that is to say, the scheme of 
vegetable and animal life, as we know it, has been gradually 
unfolded, in a progression of types from lower to higher, the 
same general lines of structure being elaborated to greater and 
greater perfection. Undoubtedly, also, our acquaintance with 
the operation of Nature leads us to believe that successive 
changes have been wrought by continuous operation of natural 
laws rather than by constant and abrupt interference with their 
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course. In other words, we judge it more probable that the 
species of plants and animals have been produced as we see 
each individual produced, by the development of a germ 
predetermined to develope. But this is not what is meant by 
Evolutionary philosophy, and it is not of “Evolution” in this 
sense that I have been speaking. What evolutionists contend 
for is a process uncontrolled by any power but its own, a 
process explaining itself and climinating from the universe 
every other active principle. Thus Professor Huxley assures 
us! that the Evolution theory, or Mr. Darwin’s Natural Selec- 
tion theory (it is not quite clear which) has dealt a “death- 
blow” to the idea that any purpose has operated in Nature— 
that the eye, for example, was made in order to see; which is 
to say that we have found Evolution to be so self-sufficient that 
there can be no power behind it, that it is proved to be not an 
instrument for the accomplishment of an end, but itself the 
eternal mainspring of the universe. 

Is it not more true to say that never has a system of 
philosophy so imperiously endeavoured to impose itself on the 
world and with such arrogant pretensions to a monopoly of 
truth, while utterly lacking any credentials capable of enforcing 
the assent of reasoning beings ? 

At the same time it is with no such negative conclusion as 
this that we must leave the subject. As from the supply of 
power which the machine of the universe must have required 
before the laws of Nature could begin to work, we gather a clear 
evidence of a supreme and self-existing Power transcending all 
physical forces and working through them all, so from the 
wonderful and unimaginable mechanism which the mechanical 
theory of the world postulates as an essential prerequisite of all 
that these physical forces have ever been able to produce, we 
must learn that there was in the beginning a Cause producing 
order, harmony, and law, constituting the world not as chaos, 
but as cosmos, establishing those laws the mere recognition of 
which is so commonly held to constitute the supreme triumph 
of human intelligence. 

J. G. 


1 Life of Darwin, p. 201. 
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AMONG the many titles of the Roman Pontiff, there is no one 
which so sets forth that Pontiff’s place in the Christian economy 
as does his title of Vicar of Christ. 

The Roman Pontiff is rightly called the visible Head of the 
visible Church ; but to ascertain all that is implied in this title, 
we must first have determined what that Church is. 

The Roman Pontiff is the Successor of Peter, the Prince of 
the Apostles; but to ascertain what that is to which he has 
succeeded, we must first have determined the privilege of Peter, 
and the status of the Apostles. 

The Roman Pontiff is Universal Bishop, and the Bishop of 
Bishops ; but to ascertain the nature of the power which this 
title denotes, we must first have determined what a Bishop is. 

The Roman Pontiff is the immediate Pastor—the Teacher 
and Ruler of all the faithful of the flock of Christ; but to 
ascertain what his pastoral functions are, we must first have 
determined what that flock is. 

There are, it is true, certain advantages in commencing 
consideration of the place of the Roman Pontiff in the Christian 
economy, with this lest question, Who are the faithful of the 
flock of Christ? and ascending to the questions, What are 
Bishops? What were the Apostles? and What was the relation 
of Peter to them? But, for some purposes at least, there are 
still greater advantages in beginning with consideration of Peter 
in his direct relation to Jesus Christ. We have then to put to 
ourselves one previous question only—the question which Christ 
put to Peter—-Whom do you say that I, the Son of Man, am? 
If we can answer with Peter, Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God, we can proceed at once to consider the action 
of Christ on Peter, which put Peter in Christ’s place as His 
Vicar and Vicegerent. 

When we profess with Peter that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Son of the living God, we express our faith in His personal 
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Divinity—that Jesus is a Divine Person, and the Son of another 
Divine Person, who is God the Father. When we say with 
Peter that Jesus is the Christ, we express our faith in His 
Divine Mission—that He, the Incarnate Son of God, was sent 
by God the Father, and anointed with the Holy Ghost to teach 
men, to sanctify and to offer sacrifice for men, and to rule and 
govern men, with Divine authority. 

This was the three-fold purpose of the mission and advent 
of Jesus, as He was the Christ. This is the three-fold work 
which He was sent and came to do, which He did while He 
dwelt visibly in the midst of men, and which He is doing 
now by means of the ministry of men with whom He is all 
days, as He foretold and promised, to the end of the world, in 
the person of him whom He has made to be His Vicar upon 
earth. 

* The idea of a Vicar, as the name implies, involves the 
closest relation between two persons, between the Vicar and 
him of whom he is the Vicar. A vicar is put in the place of 
him whom he represents. He is invested with his power, he 
is furnished with his authority, or as much thereof as is neces- 
sary for the doing of those acts for the sake of which he is 
made vicar. He personates his principal. If his principal is a 
King, the vicar of that King is a Viceroy. The vicar is a 
servant, but he is the a/ter ego of his master. The two persons 
are morally one in their action, and the acts of the vicar arc 
morally acts of his master. The vicar’s acts lay the same 
weight of obligation on the master’s subjects as do the acts of 
the master himself, and the master, by his appointment of a 
vicar, binds himself to ratify his vicar’s acts, and to recognize 
them as his own. 

The vicar has close relations with his master’s subjects, but 
those relations are not so close as is his own relation to his 
master. Master and vicar stand apart, and as if they stood 
alone—and in this relation we find Jesus of Nazareth and 
Simon of Bethsaida standing on the day when Jesus put the 
question, Whom do you say that I am? 

The question was put to the disciples, but the answer was 
given by Simon, and thereafter all the words of Jesus on that 
occasion are addressed to Simon, singularly and individually, 
as if those two had been there alone together. 

Simon’s answer, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God, was a profession made by him as an individual of his 
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own faith. He did not speak as the spokesman of the other 
disciples. He was not their delegate, and he was not express- 
ing in their name that which he knew to be their belief. Simon 
spoke for himself alone. 

This is clear from the words of Jesus, which declare that 
there had been an immediate manifestation by the Eternal 
Father to Simon individually of the truth of the personal 
Divinity and Divine Mission of Jesus. This Divine revelation 
to Simon was the cause of his faith in the truth revealed, and 
of his profession of that faith. His faith, and his profession of 
it, were the effect of that revelation. The three combined— 
the revelation by the Father to Simon individually, his indi- 
vidual faith therein, and his individual profession thereof— 
formed the reason why he individually was declared by Jesus 
to be Blessed. “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, because 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it to ‘hee, but My Father 
who is in Heaven.” 

Jesus said to Simon in effect, As My Father hath manifested 
My personal Divinity and Divine Mission ¢o ¢iee, and as thou 
hast believed in it, and hast professed it,so do I now make 
known to thee and declare thine own individual destiny and 
dignity. And so He continues, “ And I say Zo thee that thou art 
Peter.”! 

It was not the first time that Jesus had spoken to Simon 
individually, and in connection with this name of Peter. On 
the day when Andrew, having heard John the Baptist give 
testimony to Jesus, and declare Him to be the Lamb of God, 
sought out his brother Simon, and said to him, We have found 
the Messias, the Christ, and brought him to Jesus, Jesus looking 
upon Simon said, “Thou art Simon the son of Jona, thou shalt 
be called Cephas, which is interpreted—Pecter.” That which 
Jesus then foretold and promised, He now fulfils. In the 
desert of Jordan He said, Thou shalt be called Peter. In the 
confines of Czsarea Philippi He said, 7Zou art Peter. 

The name of Peter imposed on Simon was not merely a 
name, as was his name of Simon. It signified that which Christ 
had made him to be. He now was that which his new name 
signifies—the Rock. Imposition of a name by God effects that 


1 Jesus did not say, Thou art Peter, and on Myself I will build My Church. 
Nor are His words susceptible of this meaning. To read into them any such 
meaning would be to empty the name of Peter bestowed on Simon of all its 
significance, and to turn that which was given by way of privilege and pledge of a 
singular blessedness into a mockery of Simon, 
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which the name signifies. When the Incarnate God said to 
Simon, Thou art Peter, it was equivalent to His saying, Thou 
art the Rock; and so saying, He made him to be that Rock, 
to which He refers when He continues, “And upon this Rock 
I will build My Church.” 

Two things have now been declared by Jesus. First, that 
Simon has been made by Him the Rock; and secondly, that 
He intends to build upon that Rock a Church which shall be 
His. It is manifest, therefore, that the relation of Peter to the 
future Church of Christ is the same as is the relation of a foun- 
dation to the house which is built upon it. As the house is here 
the Church, and as Christ is the Architect and Builder of that 
house, so is Peter the Rock on which, as on its foundation, the 
Church is laid and rests. 

There is nothing which is more necessary to a house than 
is its foundation. On the stability of the foundation depends 
the permanence of the house. Further, there are two things 
which are of the intrinsic idea of a foundation, or two things 
which are necessary to a foundation as such: once is, that the 
foundation must remain supporting the house, as long as the 
house itself endures ; the other is, that no part of the house can 
exist outside or beyond the foundation on which the house is 
laid. It follows that Peter must have his place in the Christian 
economy as the Rock on which the Church rests, as long as the 
Church itself endures. It follows also that any building which 
loes not rest as on its foundation on the living Rock of Peter, 
is not, and cannot be, a part of the one Church of Christ. 
Ubi Petrus, tht ecclesta—‘ Where Peter is, there is the Church.” 

The Church of Christ was to be a visible society of living 
men. That which is to every society what a foundation is to 
the house that is built upon it, is the central and supreme 
authority which constitutes it as a socicty, and by which it is 
ruled and governed. ‘This authority is the principle of its 
stability and of its unity. When Jesus therefore made one 
man to be the living Rock on which He was to build the 
society of living men which is His Church on earth, He invested 
that one man with supreme authority over that society. 

That society was to endure for ever. Jesus said, “And the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.’ And this He said 
in immediate connection with His previous words, “Thou art 
Peter (the Rock), and on this Rock I will build My Church.” 
The gates of Hell are Satan and his satellites, and among them 
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the children of unbelief and disobedience, and Peter, as he is 
the living and lasting Rock, is the cause why they shall not 
prevail against the Church of Christ which rests on him. 

But was not Christ Himself the living Rock on which His 
Church is built? He was undoubtedly, and it is just because 
He was and is the Rock, that Peter, as made by Him to be the 
Rock, is manifestly Christ’s Vicar on the earth. Christ is the 
principal Rock. Peter is the Rock by communication and 
participation. Christ associated and, in a manner, identified 
Peter with Himself as He is the Rock, and thus He made Peter 
to be His Vicar in all that concerns His own Primacy and 
Headship. As Vicar of Christ Peter was to be the principle 
of stability, the centre of unity, and the source of jurisdiction 
for the whole of that society of living men which Jesus calls 
My Church. 

y 

That there should be no mistake as to His meaning, Jesus 
now changes the metaphor, and presents the same idea under 
other words. He speaks of His Church as a Kingdom, and 
says to Peter individually and in the singular, “I will give ¢o 
thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The giving of keys is an undoubted sign and pledge of 
the imparting of a power. Giving of the keys of a house is a 
sign of right and power over that house, and that which it 
contains. The keys of a kingdom signify royal power and 
supremacy of jurisdiction. 

Christ, who is the principal Rock of His Church, is also 
the supreme Head or Monarch of that Church, which is His 
Kingdom upon the earth, As He had made Peter to be His 
Vicar, as He is the Rock, so was He to make Peter to be 
His Vicar as He is King in His visible Kingdom. 

This He was to do not by abdicating, or by divesting 
Himself of His royalty, but by associating and, in a manner, 
identifying Peter with Himself in that royalty. So doing, He 
should do two things. He would invest Peter with supremacy 
of jurisdiction in His Kingdom, which is the Church, and He 
would exempt him from all dependence on his subjects. 
The Viceroy was to depend on and to be answerable to his 
Sovereign, but he was neither to depend on, nor to be judged 
by any one, or by the majority, or by all of his subjects. 

The power to be conveyed by the giving of the keys of the 
Kingdom was the same as the power signified by making Peter 
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to be the Rock, but the idea of the Kingdom more fully unfolds 
the rights and functions of him who is the living Rock. 

Some of these, moreover, Jesus specified. He said to Peter, 
“Whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also 
in Heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, it shall 
be loosed also in Heaven.” 

Binding and loosing in the moral order signify imposing or 
releasing from moral obligation. Such power to bind and loose 
includes /egislative power, or power to make laws—judicial 
power, or power to give sentence, and to carry it out—and 
power of release, by abrogation or dispensation of laws, and by 
remission of penalties incurred. It comprehends all the rights 
of supreme jurisdiction which are necessary for the well-ordering 
and right ruling and prosperous administration of a common- 
wealth. 

This power bestowed on Peter was universal, as is manifest 
from the word whatsoever. It comprehends the binding and 
loosing of every thing whatsoever which in any way concerns 
the Kingdom of Christ upon the earth, and those things 
alone are not comprehended under it which are in no way 
connected with that Kingdom. 

The power to bind and loose is not to be confounded with 
the power to forgive sins. The latter power was given to all 
the Apostles along with Peter, when Jesus said to them: 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained.” The power to bind and loose was first given to 
Peter singly and alone, and it extended not merely to the 
forgiveness of sins, but to all things whatsoever which concern 
the Kingdom of the Church. It is true that the same words 
of bestowal of this power were afterwards addressed to all the 
Apostles along with Peter, but they were first addressed to 
Peter individually. This fact would be of itself sufficient to 
show that the power bestowed on them to bind and loose was 
bestowed on them as they together formed one society of which 
Peter was the head, and that they possessed it therefore with 
dependence on Peter. But the proof of this is still stronger. 
The place of the living Rock, on which the whole of the 
Church was to rest, and the keys of the Kingdom, were both 
alike given to Peter alone, and were never given to the rest 
of the Apostles. “ Zhou art Peter,” and “ Zo thee will I give 
the keys,” were words said to Peter only. The giving of the 
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keys signifies something more than is signified by bestowal of 
power to bind and loose. It includes the latter power which 
is contained in it as in its source and principle, and which, 
when bestowed on the other Apostles, was bestowed on them 
with dependence on him who had the power of the keys. In 
other words, the idea of possession of the keys includes two 
things, the power to bind and loose, and this power in a supreme 
degree, and without dependence on any other. The power of 
the keys of the Kingdom is, in the Sacred Scriptures, ascribed 
to two persons only, to Jesus, and to Peter—to Christ the King, 
and to the Vicar of Christ. 


3. 
On another occasion Jesus again addressed Peter singly and 
individually. He said to him: “Simon, Simon, Satan hath 


desired to have you (in the plural, ze, the Apostles), that he 
may sift you as wheat, but I have prayed /or thee, that thy faith 
fail not, and ¢hou, being once converted, confirm thy brethren.” 

Here there can be no doubt that Peter alone is addressed. 
Not only does the repeated use of the personal pronoun in the 
singular designate one person, who is also addressed by his own 
individual name, but that person is separated from and opposed 
to the others, as the person confirming to the persons to be 
confirmed. 

Jesus sets forth the design of Satan to be accomplished in 
the dispersion of the Apostles through the overthrow of their 
faith, and His own prayer, not for them, but for Peter. He did 
not pray that the faith of the Apostles should not fail, but He 
did pray that the faith of Peter should not fail. 

The unfailing faith of the one Peter was to be the source of 
the stability of the faith of the other Apostles. Jesus was 
Himself the Confirmer of His Apostles in their faith, as He 
was Himself the living Rock on which His Church was founded, 
and as He was Himself the holder of the keys of His Kingdom; 
but Simon, whom He had made to be Peter (the Rock) and to 
whom He was to give the keys of the Kingdom, was to be His 
Vicar in this also that he was to occupy the place of Jesus in 
confirming his brethren in their faith. 

The idea of confirmation of others includes dependence on 
the part of the persons confirmed, and independence of them 
on the part of him who confirms them. The Vicar of Christ 
who was to confirm his brethren, should be ever dependent on 
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Him of whom he was the Vicar, and whose efficacious prayer 
was the cause of his unfailing faith, but he would be in no way 
dependent on those who were in dependence on him. 

Unfailing faith is infallibility—or immunity from error in 
matters of faith—and confirmation with unfailing faith is 
exercise of the office of an infallible teacher. To his right to 
confirm his brethren, there corresponds on their part, as his 
subjects, the duty of submitting themselves to be confirmed by 
him. Hence the necessity of the personal infallibility of him 
who is divinely charged to confirm his brethren in their faith. 
If he were not infallible, those who had been divinely made 
dependent on him might be led astray through the very fidelity 
of their obedience. If his faith were not unfailing, their 
obedience in dependence would lead them into the error into 
which he himself had fallen, and Satan would have his desire 
in their being sifted as wheat in the overthrow of their faith. 
There is the same necessity for the permanence of a Confirmer 
of his brethren in the Church of Christ, as there is for the 
permanence of the living Rock on which it rests. As the 
foundation must remain as long as the house that is built 
thereon endures, so must there remain a Confirmer of faith as 
long as the assaults of Satan for the overthrow of faith endure, 
and these will continue to the end of time. 

The office and right of a Vicar of Christ to confirm his 
brethren in the faith is essential to the idea of that Church of 
Christ against which the gates of Hell were never to prevail. 


4. 

On a third occasion did Jesus single out Simon and 
address him individually and by name. It was after His 
resurrection from the dead, and before His departure from the 
earth. He said to him: “Simon, son of John, lovest tou Me 
more than do these?” Again Simon is separated from the other 
Apostles by comparison with them, and it is manifest that the 
words of Jesus apply to him alone. Simon answered the 
question put to him, with the words, “Yea, Lord, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee,” and Jesus said to him, “Feed My lambs.” 
A second time did He put to Simon the same question, and 
addressing him again by name, “Simon, son of John, lovest 
thou Me?” and receiving again the same answer, He repeated 
His charge, “Feed My lambs.” A third time He put the 
question in the same words, and when Simon, being grieved 
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because He said to him the third time, “Lovest thou Me,” 
answered, “ Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest that 
I love Thee,” Jesus said to him, “ Feed My sheep.” 

Jesus had on a previous occasion said of Himself, “I am the 
Good Shepherd,” and He had spoken of His sheep. His sheep 
are those who believe in and follow Him. He now puts 
Peter in His place as Pastor, and as supreme and universal 
Pastor of the whole of His flock. Peter is to feed not only the 
lambs of Christ’s fold, but those also who have begotten them 
again unto God. The words of Jesus are universal and without 
exception or restriction. He says not only “Feed My lambs,” 
but “ Feed My sheep.” 

Peter had once exalted himself above the other Apostles in 
his profession of his love for Jesus, and with reference to his 
subsequent fall, Jesus now questions him as to whether he really 
loves Him with that special love which he had then professed 
to have. Peter could not possibly have known whether he in 
reality excelled the other Apostles in his love, and when Jesus 
asked him, it was not to learn this from Him, but to show how 
great a Vicar of Christ’s love of Christ ought to be. He put 
His questions not to upbraid Peter, but to draw from him a 
profession of his excellence of love, and taken in connection 
with these questions, His command “ Feed My sheep,” testifies 
to His knowledge of the reality of the special excellence of 
Peter’s love. 

From Peter alone did Jesus exact, before bestowal of office, 
some special disposition of faith or charity, as from one whom 
He was about to endow with special privileges and prerogatives. 
Before He made him to be the living Rock, He drew from him 
a profession of faith in His personal Divinity, as revealed to him 
by the Eternal Father, and now before He makes him to be 
the supreme Pastor of all the faithful, He draws from him 
a profession of his love. 

On Peter, along with other disciples, had already been 
bestowed Divine mission and apostolic power, for to the Twelve 
Jesus had said, “ As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you,” 
but over and above this mission and power, there is now 
bestowed on him alone, and not on them, the office and right 
to feed all the faithful of the flock of Christ. Peter’s special 
love was a fitting disposition for this special office, and his 
reward was as special as was his love. It was something over 
and above the apostolic office, and this could only be that 
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primacy of jurisdiction over his fellow-Apostles, as well as over 
all the faithful, which must belong to that man who is the Vicar 
of Christ. 

This primacy of jurisdiction had most certainly been promzsed 
at Cesarea Philippi, when to him who was then made to be the 
living Rock, it was said, I will give to thee the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven—and this promise then made was now 
Sulfilled. 

In like manner was now fulfilled the prediction that in his 
unfailing faith he should be the Confirmer of his brethren, for 
he who, by his teaching and ruling with Divine authority, feeds 
all the faithful, confirms them in their faith and following of 
that Divine Shepherd of whom he is the Vicar. 

The Apostles, who were sheep of the flock of Christ, were 
foundations of the Church of Christ, but they were foundations 
laid*on one living Rock. They were pastors of the lambs, but 
under him to whom alone the charge was given to feed both 
the sheep and the lambs of Christ, who rests on no other rock 
save Christ, who receives no keys save from the hands of Christ, 
and who is confirmed in his faith by no one save by Christ 
Himself. 

When the foundation shall rest upon its superstructure, 
when the fallible shall confirm the infallible, and when the 
sheep shall feed their shepherd, then may we entertain the idea 
that the Vicar of Christ may be dependent on, and answerable 
to any man who is not the Christ and the Son of the living God. 


5. 

When Jesus declared His purpose to build a Church, and to 
build it upon a Rock, He spoke of that Church in the singular, 
and as one, and thus indicated that He has a Church on earth, 
and that one Church alone upon the earth is His. 

To Simon, whom He had made to be the living Rock, when 
He said to him, “ Zhou art Peter” (the Rock), He foretold His 
purpose of the future when He added, “and on this Rock I will 
build My Church.” 

All that which Peter was then made to be in the one Church 
of Christ, must remain and exist in the Church to-day, if it is 
that one Church which Jesus founded. 

This is as certain and as manifest as it is certain and manifest 
that the foundation of a house must remain as long as the house 
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itself endures. A foundation may remain when the house has 
fallen, but before the foundation can be removed, the house 
which was built upon it must have been overthrown. 

When a society has been constituted by the establishment 
within it of a supreme authority as the centre of its unity and 
the source of its stability and the principle of its action, the 
society may be dissolved by rebellion, while the authority 
remains intact—but if the authority is withdrawn, the society as 
such must cease to be. 

The endurance to the end of time of that visible society of 
living men, which is the one Church of Christ upon the earth, 
is guaranteed by the words of Christ. The permanence in that 
society of a man who is Christ’s Vicar upon earth is equally 
guaranteed. Without a Vicar of Christ upon the earth there 
cannot exist upon the earth that Church of Christ, in which He 
established one man as His Vicar, as He did when He made 
Peter (the Rock) to be the keeper of the keys of the Kingdom, 
the Confirmer of his brethren, and the supreme Pastor of all the 
faithful. 

Among the component parts and constituent elements of 
the Church of Christ, there is no one which is of such paramount 
importance as is the perpetuity of the Primacy which was first 
constituted in Simon Peter. It is of cardinal importance, for on 
it the perpetuity of the Church of Christ hinges. 

Apart from the perpetuity of a Vicar of Christ, the Church 
of Christ would have lost its identity. It would not be the 
same Church as that which Jesus founded. In that Church He 
placed a man whom He had made to be His Vicar, or, to be 
more strictly accurate, upon a man whom He had made to be 
His Vicar He established His Church, as upon the stable 
foundation of a living and lasting Rock. 

It is certain that Simon Peter lives no longer upon the 
earth. It is as certain that the Church of Christ exists upon 
the earth to-day. It is equally certain that the primacy estab- 
lished in Peter, as Vicar of Christ, is as much the foundation 
of the visible Church in this century as it was the foundation of 
the Church in the first age of its existence. 

As the first members of the visible Church of Christ who 
have passed away have their successors in the living members 
who compose that society to-day, so has the first visible Head 
of the Church of Christ his successor in a living man who is 
to-day as much the Vicar of Christ, as was Simon Peter when 
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Jesus ascended into Heaven. Peter has had, has, and must 
have his successors in the primacy. His successors are many 
in number, but the primacy is one, as the Church itself is one, 
although generation after generation has passed away of the 
millions of members that composed it while they were alive 
upon the earth. 

As the primacy was not of the institution of the Church, 
but of the institution of Christ, so the perpetuity of the primacy 
depends not on the will of the Church, but on the will of Christ. 
It is not of ecclesiastical law ; it is, equally with the primacy 
itself, of Divine law. 

Given the Divine law of the perpetuity of a series of suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, as he was Vicar of Christ, there can be 
no doubt as to who his successor is. Men have denied the 
Divine institution of the primacy, but the primacy as Vicar 
of Christ over the whole Church, has never been claimed by, 
or supposed to belong to any one who was not the Bishop 
of Rome. Men have denied his claim, but no man has ever 
claimed the primacy in place of him. It is only through the 
Roman Bishopric that St. Peter can have successors. That 
Bishopric he held till the day of his death. In the words of 
the Vatican Council, he founded that See, and consecrated it 
with his blood. With it the right to the primacy is bound up. 
Whosoever is Bishop of Rome, and thus successor of St. Peter 
in that See, is successor of St. Peter also in the primacy. 

It might happen that at some time there should be doubt 
as to the individual who had right to the Bishopric of Rome, 
or as to who was really the Bishop of Rome, but there can 
never be doubt that he who is Bishop of Rome is also the 
Vicar of Christ. 

If a primacy in the Church had been instituted by the 
Church, it would have been a primacy indeed, but it would 
not have been the primacy which was instituted by Jesus Christ 
in Peter, and he who held it would not have been either Vicar 
of Christ or successor of St. Peter. His primacy would have 
rested on merely ecclesiastical law, and not on Divine law. 

No man, therefore, who is not Bishop of Rome can be 
successor of St. Peter either in that See or in the primacy over 
the whole Church, which was by the disposition of the Divine 
Providence bound up therewith, as is attested by the fact that 
whatever differences may have existed among men as to the 
Divine institution of the primacy, possession of the primacy 
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has never either been claimed by, or attributed to, any man 
who did not at the same time claim to be the one rightful 
Bishop of the Roman Church. 

He who is lawfully elected to the Roman Bishopric receives 
the power of primacy immediately from God. He does not 
receive it from the Church, nor from his electors to the 
Bishopric. The Church cannot give that which it does not 
itself possess. The primacy is over the Church, and that by 
Divine law. As the Church of Christ is subject to Christ, so 
is it also subject to the Vicar of Christ, for otherwise he would 
not be Christ’s Vicar in his relation to Christ’s Church, and 
Christ would be subject to His Church in the person of His 
Vicar. 

The predecessor of a Pontiff has power to constitute the 
form of election to the Roman Bishopric, and so to determine 
the way in which his successor is to be elected to that Bishopric, 
but once elected to the Bishopric of Rome he receives, and 
that immediately from Christ Himself, the power of primacy. 
It is obtained not from man, but in virtue of the Divine law 
of the institution of the primacy in Peter, the perpetuity of 
a series of successors to Peter in the primacy, and the mode 
of succession through possession of the Roman See, with which 
the primacy is divinely bound up. 

The functions of the electors, whoever they may be—the 
Cardinals, as at present, or others, as in times past—is to 
designate the person who is to occupy the vacant See of 
Rome. The mode of designation has not been determined 
by God by any Divine law, and so it remains free to be 
determined by ecclesiastical law. But, given lawful election, 
that is, election in accordance with laws laid down by preceding 
Pontiffs, the Bishop-Elect is by Divine law Vicar of Christ, 
from whom immediately he receives the primacy. 

Supreme and universal jurisdiction over the whole Church 
and all the faithful is therefore possessed by the Roman Bishop- 
Elect as soon as he is elected, and before he is consecrated 
Bishop. The power of episcopal order, which is conferred by 
episcopal consecration, does not in any case carry with it 
episcopal jurisdiction. That is received by Bishops-Elect 
from the Roman Pontiff, when their election is confirmed by 
him. But there is no power in the Church on earth which 
is higher than that of the Vicar of Christ, and so no power on 
earth from whom he, when elected Bishop, can receive con- 
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firmation ; and since he is the one source of jurisdiction in the 
visible Church, there is no source upon earth from which he can 
receive it. He receives it from Him alone of whom he is the 
Vicar. 

The primacy of the Vicar of Christ, being always one and 
the self-same primacy, the power of the Roman Pontiff remains 
always the same. It cannot be diminished by acts of prede- 
cessors, nor can any Pontiff diminish his own power. The 
Vicar of Christ is not Christ, but only Christ’s Vicar, and it is 
not in his power to lessen that which Christ has Himself 


established. 
WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 
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PART V. 

WE now come to our own time, and to the events that have 
made us what we are. In numbers we are probably about 
a million and a half in England and Wales. Father Werner, 
the painstaking author of Orbis Terrarum Catholicus, gives 
1,359,831, as the sum of the estimated Catholic populations 
of our fifteen dioceses in the year 1888. Our priests in 
the Dérectory of 1892 are given as 2,573. The increase is 
startling on the figures previously given. 

Three things in the main have contributed, cach in its own 
way, to produce this change—the Oxford movement, the Irish 
immigration, and the restoration of the Hierarchy. A few 
words about each of them are necessary in this place, and then 
a survey of our present condition and of our hopes for the 
future, will complete our task. 

The Oxford movement may well be appealed to, as one of 
the strongest possible signs of God’s merciful providence in our 
regard. It would be difficult to find the parallel to it anywhere. 
What nation is there, that after abandoning the faith, has shown 
a tendency to return to it? England shows that tendency most 
markedly, and the consoling thought is that it is not the work 
of men. If it were the result of the work of a great preacher 
or some zealous missionary, if a St. Vincent Ferrer, or a 
St. Francis Xavier had caught the ear and the heart of Protes- 
tant England, then it might be expected that when he died he 
would find no successor, and the movement would stop. But 
men have submitted themselves to the Church who have been 
utterly uninfluenced by living Catholics. The Holy Ghost has 
begun the work in their hearts, and brought it to completion, 
and men have come to the deliberate conclusion that it was 
their duty to become Catholics, though they knew no priest and 
perhaps hardly numbered any Catholics among their friends 
and acquaintances. 
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The Oxford movement began as a defence of the Church of 
England against Rome. It has brought many members of the 
Church of England to Rome; and it is safe to prophesy that in 
the future it will bring very many more. The movement began 
with a love of historic Christianity and a respect for the Fathers 
of the Church which led to a belief in dogma, a trust in sacra- 
mental grace preserved for us by the Apostolic succession, and 
obedience to ecclesiastical authority—in one word, the Oxford 
movement rested on the Visibility of the Church of God. It 
was an immense change to what had gone before. When the 
High Church movement began in 1833, there were two classes 
in the Church of England. As a matter of history there had 
been High Churchmen, but there were none then. There were 
the Evangelicals, who held the Pope to be Antichrist ; and 
there was the High and Dry party, who regarded the Catholic 
religion as an effete superstition. The approach to the Church 
made by the High Church movement was very great indeed. 
It was not made from any love to the Catholic Church, nor 
from any desire to be like her. Hatred of the Church was 
universal. Emancipation was not given because men were 
more favourable to the Catholic faith than before. It was given 
because they could not govern Ireland without giving it: it was 
given in England with a certain contemptuous compassion, 
because we were such a helpless handful. And no sympathy 
with Catholic doctrine or practice animated the beginnings of 
the Oxford movement. The Protestant tradition had taken full 
possession of England, and the Universities were its stronghold. 
That the movement had in it the elements of an approximation 
to the Church was visible, but it was defended as the only safe- 
guard against Rome. If the Anglican Church was Catholic, 
the Roman Church was not, at all events in England. And 
there was no other bulwark. The Protestantism of the Evan- 
gelicals was Lutheranism, pure and simple, and that at any rate 
was not the religion of the Fathers. English people began to 
think that they must have a Catholicism of their own, and 
though the Reformation had done a world of harm, especially 
by the destruction of the monasteries, yet it had, they thought, 
done this good, that it had given to the Catholic Church in 
England an opportunity to throw off Roman corruptions with 
the usurpations of the Papacy, and to make her doctrine and 
her practice pure and primitive. 

Such was the start of the Oxford movement, Its results, 
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as far as they went, were Catholic and Roman; its principles, 
in many respects, were Anglican and in reality Protestant. It 
was Catholic to believe in authority, in a visible Church, in the 
definitions of General Councils, in the Fathers as guides and 
witnesses ; but it was Protestant and Anglican to assume that 
the visible Church was divided, that the infallible voice was 
hushed, that patristic tradition was to be judged on arbitrary 
grounds, above all, that the modern Church spread through 
the world was not to be regarded as the sole judge of all 
controversy, invested with all the power that Christ had 
bequeathed to His Church, and that she had possessed at 
any time. Instead of this many a hard word was said of 
Rome; all the harder that it was said in self-defence. But 
as time went on, the real purport of High Church doctrines 
began to be felt. It is no light thing to believe in dogma. 
It means that we hold this doctrine, because it is God’s 
revealed truth. It is true that High Churchmen sought 
for their dogmas on the Protestant principle of private judg- 
ment, applied to the Fathers and to antiquity, instead of to 
the Bible alone. But one dogma led to another, and the study 
of antiquity testified more than men expected to the primitive 
character of Catholic doctrines and practices. Regeneration 
in infant baptism was clearly patristic, and as clearly it was 
thought to be professed by the Church of England. It was 
not till 1851 that it was ruled by the Queen in Council to be 
an open doctrine in the Anglican Church, to be held or not 
held, taught or not taught, in her churches as her ministers 
chose. But the High Church doctrine of the regeneration of 
infants in baptism spoke volumes as to the efficacy of sacra- 
ments. Were then only two of Divine origin? That was not 
the teaching of the Fathers. And then with respect to the 
greatest of the sacraments, the Blessed Eucharist, what was 
meant by the Real Presence? John Keble, the poet of the 


movement, first wrote 
In the heart, 
Not in the hands, the great High Priest 
Doth His own self impart. 


And then in later editions of his Christian Year, he altered 
the words into “In the heart, as in the hands.” How that 
could be except by Transubstantiation could not easily be 
seen. The Real Presence was due, not to the faith of the 
recipient, but to the Divine efficacy of the words of ,consecra- 
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tion. Such questions pressed on men’s minds, and the result 
was that in 1841 Mr. Newman wrote Tract XC. to prove that 
the Thirty-nine Articles might be subscribed by men who held 
all Roman doctrine, and in 1844 Mr. Ward published his /dea/ 
of a Christian Church, a Roman ideal and not Anglican. 

The position was untenable, though strangely enough there 
were men so constituted as not to see it, and there are such men 
even now. Englishmen are practical by nature, rather than 
logical, but they are not impenetrable to logic. At least all 
of them are not. It is true that a multitude contented them- 
selves with fallacies and inconsistencies, but it was not so with 
all. Does not a divinely constituted priesthood call for a divinely 
constituted sacrifice? Is there not more about the power 
of the Pope in Holy Scripture, than there is about infant 
baptism? Why should Episcopacy be accepted as of Divine 
origin, and the Papacy be rejected? How should the Church 
have had an infallible voice in four or more General Councils, 
and then have lost it? If the Church of God upon earth 
is but one, and that one Church is visible, how can that unity 
be any but a visible unity? How can there be a visible 
unity without a visible Head? Reason and common sense said 
that High Churchmen had gone too far to stay where they 
were. Consistency and logic must take them to Rome. They 
had prayed and preached against schism; were they to live 
and die in it? 

In 1845 John Henry Newman was received into the Church. 
He was the real leader of the party, though by some strange 
freak the name of Dr. Pusey was given to it. Pusey remained 
behind. He was a learned man, but he had a very confused 
mind, and no doubt it is literally true to say that he did not see 
his way to follow Newman. Others remained who had followed 
Newman so far, but would not follow him to the logical conse- 
quences of his teaching. Some, in whom the force of prejudice 
was stronger than their reason, regarded it as an avgumentum ad 
absurdum. The Catholic Church, they thought, must in any 
case be wrong, and if High Church doctrines led men to be 
Catholics, they must, for that simple reason and no other, be 
wrong too. Such men often became infidels, because they had 
not become Catholics. Others, like the late Dean Church, 
retained all they could of revelation, but thought consistency 
unattainable. A chivalrous affection for the religion they had 
professed and practised caused them to banish from their minds 
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as unanswerable so simple an argument as that drawn from the 
unity of the visible Church, They worked hard and gave up 
thinking, and satisfied their consciences by forgetting the claim 
upon them made by a religion to which they were practically 
strangers. They continued where they were, by no means 
abandoning their High Church principles, and they have pre- 
vailed so far that, where infidelity has not won the day, the 
Church of England is leavened by sacerdotalism among the 
ranks of her clergy, to an extent that never has prevailed 
before. The laity are less affected by it than the clergy ; but, 
speaking broadly, the religion now held by the Church of 
England is, with changes and modifications that do not alter 
its logical tendency, the continuation of that Oxford movement, 
the sole logical upshot of which was Rome. 

But many came tothe Church. That there should be con- 
versions was not new. Bishop Douglas wrote from London to 
Rome in 1790: “The Catholic religion is now beginning to 
flourish, and as public services and sermons in the chapels are 
now permitted, many conversions are the result.” In the same 
District Bishop Griffiths reported to the Holy See, in 1837, 
“Conversions are frequent. Last year 518 Protestants were 
converted to the Catholic faith in the London District. Of 
these conversions 390 occurred in London, and 128 out of 
London.” Bishop Walsh, in 1838, said that, “in one part of his 
District,” the Midlands, “and that not the most flourishing, he 
had confirmed 476 converts.” In the year 1839 there were in 
the undivided Western District 221 conversions. In 1841 there 
were 101 conversions in Lancashire. In the scantiness of our 
statistics we may be thankful for such information, but we do 
not need it to assure us that conversions would take place as 
soon as the people could learn for themselves what the Church 
really was. 

But the conversions that followed, and were the fruits of the 
Oxford movement, were different in quantity and quality from 
what had gone before. The accession of considerable numbers 
of persons of intelligence and education, especially clergymen, 
as well as many ladies and gentlemen of influence and position, 
the result of what, as far as we were concerned, was a spon- 
taneous external movement, marked an epoch in our history and 
created hopes that time makes stronger. It is needless here to 
record the well-known names of the converts of note during the 
last half-century. It will be abundantly sufficient to notice 
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that the Catholic Directory of the present year, in its list of 
Catholic Peers, gives the names of two Marquesses, seven Earls, 
and three Barons, who rank among Catholic Peers, through con- 
version to the faith. That is twelve peers out of thirty-nine, or 
forty, if Lord Morris’ life peerage is included; and so out of 
fifty-four Catholic baronets the same may be said of fifteen, 
reckoning a convert who has succeeded to a baronetcy since 
the list in this year’s Dévrectory was compiled. These titles 
will not all continue, for want of Catholic heirs, but they 
serve to show how widespread was the movement. Its most 
striking feature, however, was the conversion of clergymen, 
many of them married men, who had to give up affluence, 
or at all events ease and comfort, for poverty and often severe 
privation. Every such sacrifice has brought its blessing to the 
land, and has helped forward the great work of its conversion. 

“Naturally such a movement, in spite of the conversions 
produced by it, as it claimed the prerogatives of the Catholic 
Church for the handiwork of Henry and Elizabeth, excited 
distrust on the part of Catholics. It is instructive to note it. 
Similar claims are still made, and Ritualists calmly assert their 
“continuity” with the ancient Catholic Church in England. 
We need not fear that the movement of the nation towards 
the Church will be checked by any such use of words. English 
people can hardly want to be told that a usurpation of titles 
does not bring with it the rights and powers of the ancient 
holders of those titles. A Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury 
is known to all the world to be something totally differing 
from a Catholic Archbishop of Canterbury, and the fact that 
the one desires to identify himself with the other in anything 
but the name, is a proof of the spirit with which Englishmen 
are learning to look back to the Church before the Reformation, 
and to desire to enjoy what their fathers threw away. 

Whatever distrust Catholics in general may have had of the 
movement, there were some who instinctively felt what would 
be its result. One man in particular there was who followed 
that exterior movement sympathetically, and thoroughly under- 
stood its tendencies and its difficulties. Nicholas Wiseman, 
then Bishop of Melipotamus, residing at Oscott, wrote the paper 
comparing Puseyites and Donatists, that brought conviction to 
Mr. Newman’s mind; and innumerable converts found a friend 
in him, both whilst he was Coadjutor Bishop at Oscott, and 
when he lived in London as Vicar Apostolic or Cardinal Arch- 
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bishop of Westminster. A quarter of a century has passech 
since his death, and the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster,. 
who succeeded him, was himself a convert. Mr. Newman, after 
his conversion, was made by the Pope first a Doctor in Divinity,. 
then Superior of the two Oratories of London and Birmingham, 
and lastly Cardinal. The converts, who have come, have found. 
themselves at home in the Church. One of their number said 
that in the parable of the Prodigal Son, for them there was: 
no envious elder brother. And if the reason be sought for this. 
admirable harmony, it will be found in the perfect spirit of 
child-like submission with which the converts have yielded 
themselves up to their true mother. They have not come with 
theories of their own, nor have they thought of taking on 
themselves the ré/e of reformers. They have happily been 
contented and delighted to find themselves ranked amongst 
the dutiful and loving children of the Church. 


Another movement of a very different character has affected 
us almost as powerfully as the Oxford movement; but while 
the religious movement in the minds of men outside the 
Church touched the educated classes, this other became in 
a sense its complement, for it concerned the poorer classes 
only. There has been for many years a steady flow of Irish 
into England, and it has affected us English Catholics 
profoundly. It probably dates back to some extent to the 
Irish rising of 1798; it was largely increased by the Irish 
famine of 1845. The stream has stopped now, and while all 
along there has been more or less of emigration at the same 
time with the immigration, at the present moment and for 
some years past, many of the Irish have left and are leaving 
England. But still a great many remain, and they modify 
our condition and affect our position in various ways. 

In the first place, the coming of the Irish has given us 
in many large towns a plentiful Catholic population. No 
Church could thrive without the poor to rest upon and many 
of them. Without the Irish we should have had, compara- 
tively speaking, no poor. It used to be said with truth that 
we had more than our proportion of well-to-do people. It 
is. sometimes so said still, but now it is an entire mistake. 
What with the loss of many wealthy families, and the increased 
burdens and restricted revenues of many more, and what with 
the multitudes of Irish that the miseries of their own land 
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have driven across the Channel, there is not a shadow of truth 
in it now. We have more than our proportion of those that 
need help, and far less than our proportion of those who can 
help them. 

In Lancashire alone have we a large native Catholic popula- 
tion, and it is a very fortunate circumstance that the English and 
{rish Catholics in our Lancashire towns amalgamated perfectly. 
There are no race hatreds amongst them, or party spirit. They 
live happily and contentedly together, and when they intermarry, 
it is to the advantage of both races. Elsewhere, at least in towns, 
the Irish poor form the staple of our congregations. The priests 
may well be thankful that they have them to trust to, and 
certainly with their pence wonders have been done in many 
places. Priests feel greatly the loss of those who are leaving 
England for America and Australia, often the best of their 
flocks. And then, besides the direct good done by the fervour 
-of many devout and holy souls amongst the Irish immigrants 
into England, and the blessing brought on our country by 
hardships and persecutions undergone by many in the practice 
of an unpopular religion in a strange land, very many promising 
boys of Irish origin have passed into the Seminaries of the 
English Bishops, and are now priests labouring with admirable 
zeal amongst the people, in perfect union and sympathy with 
the English priests on the same mission. 

Alas, this is not all, for there is another side to the picture. 
We should be in a very different position now if only all our 
poor were what the best of them are. The Irish poor have so 
xsnany admirable qualities that, if one evil had not prevailed 
amongst them, it is not too much to say that they would have 
«onverted all the English of their own class, amongst whom 
they have been thrown. They are in their normal state so full 
«i faith, so attached to their priests, so large-handed out of their 
woverty, so hardworking, so frugal, as the harvesters used to 
show, so full of charity, and patience, and fervour, that if drink 
had not ruined many of them, they would have been the very 
salt of the land. In too many instances drink has despoiled 
them of their good qualities and made them neglect their 
religion. If their number in our prisons—for minor offences, 
it is true—is disproportionately large; if they continue to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water; if their natural vivacity 
200 often finds vent in quarrelsomeness instead of light-hearted 
merriment, it is drink that does it all. And if too many of 
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them neglect their religion for years, if they get married by the 
parson or the registrar, if they marry without caring for the 
religion of the person they link themselves with, if they let 
their children be brought up anyhow, drink is the cause of it. 
Drink has undone numerous families of the most Catholic 
people upon earth, at least amongst those of them who have 
come to England. ; 

There are, thank God, many everywhere to whom all this 
is inapplicable, and who have preserved their natural and super- 
natural good qualities untarnished in the midst of the seductions 
and temptations of our English cities. But almost every priest 
on the mission has to regret for many of his flock that they ever 
came to England. That it should have been to them such a 
calamity is far from altogether their own fault. In their own 
country they were accustomed to be carefully looked after. 
If they were not at Mass, they were sure to hear of it. They 
lived under the eye of the priest, and in the midst of a strong 
Catholic public opinion. They have come to live in the slums 
of English towns, where the priest did not know them nor they 
the priest. There was no one to let the priest know where they 
were; and they were in what they knew was a Protestant 
country, ignorant perhaps that there was a priest within easy 
reach of them, and possibly disliking the thought of an English 
priest at all. Very likely, too, they were not the best who came 
over ; and when they have come, the majority of those of whom 
we are speaking, lead so wandering a life that if a priest finds 
them out, he loses them again directly. They live crowded 
together in wretched rooms, and they are constantly moving in 
search of employment or because they cannot pay their rent. 
With everything squalid and miserable at home, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that the men should go to the public-houses 
for warmth, and brightness, and excitement, and company, or 
that if they go there, they should drink away their money, and 
leave their wives and children in want. The children swarming 
in the slums have had the other gutter children for playmates, 
and too often learn corruption before they come to the use of 
reason. What but a miracle could have prevented a frightful 
havoc among their souls, or have saved them and _ their 
offspring from being lost by the thousand ? 

There are two tremendous proofs of this most lamentable 
loss. One proof is that few priests in large town missions 
reckon as their Catholic population anything like that multiple 
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of their baptisms that we learn from the Registrar General’s 
returns to be the proportion between births and population. 
Every parochial census in our town missions, however carefully 
taken, falls too low. There must therefore be many Catholics 
in the parish who are not known to the priest. Thus the 
estimate of their population by the clergy of St. George’s 
Cathedral in 1891 was 12,000; while their baptisms in the 
previous year were 626, which, multiplied by 25, would indicate 
3,500 more Catholics in the mission. Peckham is estimated 
to have 3,300, but 170 baptisms speak of nearly a thousand 
more. Woolwich is said to have 3,200 Catholics, while its 246 
baptisms seem to indicate over 6,000. On the other hand, 
Arundel, where three priests have charge of what they estimate 
as 1,000 Catholics, has but 34 baptisms or one to every 29 
of the Catholic population. In Arundel, of course, the 300 
Catholics or more, who are over and above the number indicated 
by the baptisms, must be converts, and many of the parents of 
the children baptized must be converts also. How could it be 
otherwise, if a thousand are now known to the priests by name, 
and when Canon Tierney died, some forty years ago, there were 
but 70 Catholics in the mission? But then, in the other missions 
we have mentioned, there are many converts, who ought to be 
added to the product of the baptisms, and thus the case is made 
still stronger. These missions have been taken as specimens 
almost at random, because by the Bishop’s kindness the 
statistics are at hand; but many cases as strong or stronger 
could easily be found, if it were needful. 

A second proof, even more forcible, is this. The statistics 
of all other particulars, except marriages, increase in a 
far greater ratio than the baptisms, and these again are 
utterly disproportionate to the number of Catholic marriages. 
Setting the marriages aside for a moment, let us look at 
the baptisms. There are many more children at school than 
there were, and many more adults making their Easter 
duties, yet the baptisms are about the same. If these, then, are 
a -fair.proportion for that number of baptisms—the Easter 
Communions cannot be in excess, and it is not in the case 
of these towns, but in country places rather, that Protestant 
children form a large proportion in our schools—what about the 
children who ought to have been at school, and the adults who 
ought to have made their Easter duties, year after year, for 
the five and twenty or thirty years last past? In the diocese 
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of Westminster the baptisms in 1870 and in 1889 were about 
the same, but there are 7,177 more children at school, and 
18,000 more Easter Communions at the later date than the 
former. Where were those seven thousand children in 1870, 
and where the 18,000 adults who ought then to have made 
their Easter? So too in the diocese of Liverpool, between 
1875 and 1889 an increase in the baptisms of only 766, but 
an increase of children on the school rolls of 14,426, and Easter 
Communions increased by 35,093. Where were these thousands 
in 1875? 

The consolation is immense to learn that things are better 
now, but that very improvement is itself an unanswerable 
demonstration of the miserable loss that has gone before.- Let 
us take another instance and see how it tells. This time it 
shall be a single church, but a very important one. The 
expenditure on the Poor Schools of St.Chad’s, Birmingham, 
the Cathedral parish, is now £1,500. Twenty-one years ago it 
was £350. Yet the children in the parish, owing to the opening 
of other churches, must be fewer now than then, for the baptisms 
in 1869 were 485, and in 1890 they were 357. It is true that 
the Government Grant in 1890 was £847 and in 1869 it was 
£292, but we are not discussing where the money comes from, 
nor blaming any one who had charge in 1869 or at any other 
time. But the question remains, If £1,500 is needed now to 
teach the children of the parish, when the baptisms are less by 
a quarter than they were twenty-one years ago, what became 
of the more numerous children of that time when the total 
expenditure on their schools was £350? The lamentable fact 
remains, though there is no blame attributable to any one. 
At Birmingham, as in so many other large towns in England, 
the immigrant Irish poor came pouring in upon an over-taxed 
clergy, who did for them all that lay in their power, and who 
have gone on steadily working ever since, till they have brought 
themselves a little more nearly abreast of the needs of their 
people. All honour to those zealous priests for their perse- 
vering effort under grave difficulty, and eternal thanks to the 
goodness of God, who has rewarded their industry in behalf 
of all these souls. The appreciation they meet with elsewhere, 
is, to be told by the Archbishop of Canterbury that they have 
“effected a multiplication of edifices and institutions, but not 
of souls.” Dr. Benson seems to think that our “edifices and 
institutions” have been erected for mere empty show. The 
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truth is that they have been erected under the most pressing 
need, and our numbers have been multiplied by the acquisition 
of thousands of souls, who otherwise would have belonged, not 
certainly to the Anglican Establishment, but to the army of 
indifferentism and irreligion. The multiplication of churches 
and schools, and much more of priests, has led to the multipli- 
cation, not of nominal Catholics, but of children educated in 
their religion and of adults practising it. 

For the education of our poor children as Catholics we are 
largely indebted to the Parliamentary Grant. If we had been left 
to our own money resources to build and maintain our Elemen- 
tary Schools, we should have fallen hopelessly into the rear. The 
children would have been seized upon by educators of all sorts 
and utterly lost to us and to the Church. By an event as 
clearly providential as the coming over here of the 4nigré clergy 
and our own convents from the Continent in consequence of the 
French Revolution, our schools have been built and supported 
in considerable proportion by public money. When the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education began to lay down 
rules for the distribution of the Parliamentary Grant, there was 
a strong unwillingness throughout the country to accept the 
Government help at the cost of Government inspection. The 
Catholic Bishops insisted on the appointment of a Catholic 
Inspector for the examination of our schools. This was conceded, 
and the arrangement lasted for many years, but now it has been 
swept away, and our schools are visited by Inspectors who are 
not Catholics and some of them even Protestant clergymen. As 
their examinations are limited to purely secular instruction, and 
the Bishops have for many years past appointed priests as 
Diocesan Inspectors to examine the children in their religious 
knowledge, no evil has resulted from the change. <A trust deed 
was agreed upon by the Bishops for schools that were helped in 
the first instance by Building Grants from Government, and thus 
schools that were greatly needed in many localities have come 
into existence. The manner of the distribution of maintenance 
grants is no longer what it was in the beginning, but “ payment 
by results” has been by no means an unfavourable criterion for 
us, and the latest change, involving gratuitous education to the 
poor, has undoubtedly also been favourable to us in the main. 
The Government very properly required a considerable portion 
of the cost of schools to be raised in the locality, and it is a 
marvel how this has been done through all these years, in spite 
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of all the other heavy burdens of the missions. The effort to: 
meet and deserve the Government Grant has been a great one, 
and it has been most successful. The schools throughout the 
country have been created during this period by the self-denying 
zeal of the clergy, and there is nothing to which we can turn 
with more satisfaction and hopefulness. We may be sure that 
an attempt will before long be made to deprive us of the Grant, 
and at all Parliamentary elections every Catholic ought to 
obtain a promise that the candidate for whom he votes will 
support the Voluntary Denominational Schools. 

It is impossible to speak of our Elementary Schools without 
a word of gratitude to the Catholic Poor School Committee, 
which dates from before the Hierarchy. It was founded by the 
Bishops in 1847 to look to the interests of our Elementary 
Schools, and we are greatly indebted to it and to Mr. Allies, 
who for the greater part of its existence has been its active and 
able secretary. The Committee has been the mouthpiece of the 
Bishops in their negotiations with the Education Committee, 
and its management of our school affairs has justified the 
perfect confidence reposed in it by the Bishops. We mainly 
owe the establishment of our excellent Training Colleges,. 
without which the multiplication and efficiency of our schools 
would have been impossible, to the Poor School Committee. 
One of its most satisfactory features has been the hearty 
co-operation of priests and laymen. Catholic gentlemen have 
freely given their time and labour in serving on the Poor 
School Committee, foremost amongst whom was the Hon. 
Charles Langdale, for many years its chairman. May they 
ever be ready to render the Church such service! 


JOHN MORRIS. 
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A UNIVERSAL tradition has ascribed the origin of astronomy, 
the oldest of the sciences, to the dwellers in the fertile plains 
which are included between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. 
Its beginnings are to be found among the Accadai, when they 
yet dwelt in the mountain fastnesses of Elam, in the days 
before they had come down as the dominant race to found the 
mighty city of Babylon. Disregarding the 720,000 years of 
observations accredited to them by Epigenes, a conscientious 
author according to Pliny, and who professed to have studied 
under the Chaldzans, or the more modest computation of 
.490,000 given by Berosus the priest of Bel, although these 
legendary numbers have probably a rational interpretation yet 
to be found, it is certain that a work on astronomy in seventy 
tablets was compiled for the library of Sargon of Argane, who 
reigned about thirty-seven centuries before Christ. This book, 
an edition of which is in the British Museum, was translated 
into Greek by Berosus, who flourished at the time of the Mace- 
donian conquest. The translation has entirely perished, with 
the exception of some passages which have been quoted by 
Eusebius and other writers, and are found to be verified by the 
inscriptions. Nor are there wanting other indirect indications 
that the Babylonians observed astronomical phenomena from 
the remotest antiquity. Thus in the native canon which exists 
from the ninth century B.C., and in which each year is dated by 
the archon eponymus, reference is made to, and the date is 
given of an inscription of a king who reigned in the fourteenth 
century before Christ. The era too of Cudur-nankhundi was 
known more than 1,600 years afterwards. The heavens are 
supposed to have been divided into degrees about 2200 B.C. 
The Accadians also were in possession of a calendar, which was 
transmitted by the Aramzans to the Assyrians, and by them 


1 For an interesting account of the origin and diffusion of the Semitic race see 
chapter i. of Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, by 
William Wright, Cambridge University Press, 1890, Also the article ‘‘ Assyria,” 
by Professor Sayce in the Eucyc. Brit. 
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again to the Jews. The names of the months passed into 
Hebrew at the time of the Babylonish captivity. In all the 
chief cities of the country royal observatories were erected, from 
which regular reports had to be sent by the astronomers to the 
King. Whether they possessed any instruments to aid vision is 
uncertain. The discovery of a plano-convex lens of rock crystal 
at Nimroud by Layard, leads naturally to the inference that 
they were not ignorant of the laws of refraction. It has long 
been known that they observed eclipses of the sun and moon. 
Claudius Ptolemy, who flourished at Alexandria about 140 A.D., 
and who wrote an astronomical treatise commonly known as 
the Almagest, and which contains the earliest catalogue of stars 
which has come down to us, made use of these Chaldzan obser- 
vations, the earliest quoted by this writer dating from about 
720 B.C. 

Until quite recent years our knowledge as to what the Baby- 
lonians actually knew about astronomy has been of the vaguest. 
The accounts contained even in first-class histories of astronomy 
as those of Wolf and Grant, are extremely scrappy, while 
Lalande, who wrote exactly a century ago, dismisses the whole 
subject in a single poetical sentence. But with the rise of 
Assyrian scholarship, a science about forty years old and there- 
fore still in its infancy, a new era for astronomical history has 
opened. It is not within our present scope to give any detailed 
account of Assyriological learning, its beginning and its progress. 
A few details however, which will be helpful towards the better 
understanding of the subject in hand, may not be out of place, 
and may be fitly introduced here. Assyrian! then is a Semitic 
language which was spoken on the banks of the Euphrates from 
the earliest historical times down to about 100 B.c. The letters 
of the alphabet consist of one or more, sometimes of even as 
many as ten wedges placed in various positions relatively to one 
another, parallel, in contact, in proximity, or inclined at an angle 
of forty-five or ninety. Hence the writing is styled “ cuneiform.” 
The material used for writing upon was a peculiar sort of soft 
clay, which was shaped into tablets, and when the writing was 
finished was generally skilfully baked, so that the result was a 
document apparently everlasting. The deciphering and study 
of these ancient texts constitutes the science of Assyriology, 
the experts in which are not at all numerous. For much practice 


1 Cf. Wright loc. cit. pp. 12, et seq. Also an article in the Stonyhurst 
Magazine, vol. ii. p. 78, March, 1885. 
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is required to become even a respectable copyist of Assyrian, 
while to explain the meaning of the texts with anything like 
accuracy, the decipherer must have acquired a good knowledge 
of the kindred Semitic languages, such as Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, Aramaic, and Arabic. And yet to read even a few 
books in each of these dialects requires years of hard study. 
Moreover, the difficulty of reading the texts is enormously 
increased, by the fact that a great number of the signs employed 
are not syllables but ideograms, that is, a character denoting an 
object or idea. An analogous example is to be found in our own 
writing when we write 4 s. d. and read “pounds, shillings, pence,” 
or again in the signs &, ie. and viz. More than this, some 
both of the syllabic signs and the ideograms are polyphonic, 
possessing various different sounds and significations. Some 
50,000 of these tablets and tablet fragments exist in the collec- 
tions of the British Museum, and of these so far about 2,000 
have been published. The late Sir H. Rawlinson has given to 
the world the greatest number of the texts written in the 
Assyrian dialect, in all 800; among them being reckoned some 
lengthy inscriptions. The publication of the greatest number 
of Babylonian texts is to be credited to the untiring patience 
and skill, and immense learning of Father Strassmaier, S.J., 
more than 1,000 having been contributed as his portion. He 
has published too the most trustworthy vocabulary of Assyrian 
words,” containing 9,072 entries arranged alphabetically, trans- 
literated for the sake of pronunciation, with added synonyms, 
and illustrative Assyrian texts quoted chronologically, a truly 
monumental work. 

It was indeed a fortunate thing for science that the Baby- 
lonian astronomical texts should have fallen into the hands 
of the learned Father. Not that he was the first to have 
attacked the problem, for he had already been preceded by 
Dr. Oppert, Professor Sayce, and Mr. Bosanquet. But the labours 
of these scholars had been but partially successful,’ resulting in 
the identification of the names of some of the planets and stars, 
and in the discovery that the Babylonians could and did predict 


1 According to a writer signing himself E in the E.xfositor, vol. viii. p. 235, 1888, 
in a review of the second part of Dr. F. Delitzch’s Assyrisches Worterbuch, which is 
handled very severely. 

2 The Alphabetisches Verzeichniss, &c. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1882—1886. 

3 See a review of the Astronomisches aus Babylon by Professor Sayce in the 
Critical Review, Edinburgh, 1891. Also an answer to Dr. Oppert by Father Epping 
in the Journal Asiatigue, 1891, vol. xviii. No. 1, July, August, pp. 186, et seq. 
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the celestial phenomena which they observed. Take as an 
instance the following text, one of the astronomical reports 
which have been examined and interpreted by Dr. Oppert: 
“To the King, my lord, thy faithful servant, Mar-Istar. On the 
27th day the moon disappeared. On the 28th, 29th, and 3oth 
days we observed the moon’s node of the eclipse of the sun: 
the time passed by: no eclipse occurred. On the first day, as 
the new moon’s day of the month Thammuz declined, the moon 
was again visible over the planet Mercury, as I had predicted 
to my master the King. I erred not. In the hour of Anu 
{Saturn according to Dr. Oppert’s translation, but An is Mars, 
as Fathers Strassmaier and Epping have proved], she appeared 
at setting, in the circle of Regulus (chief of the heavenly host), 
but her track was not discernible in the mist of the horizon.”! 
It was in 1881 that Father Strassmaier first came upon 
several astronomical tablets in the British Museum, which he 
judged would be scientifically valuable. Some of them were 
covered with figures, which appeared to be calculations, others 
again seemed to indicate celestial phenomena and luckily were 
dated. In order to the better understanding and more accurate 
deciphering of these texts, he applied to Father Epping, 
formerly the professor of mathematics at the University of 
Quito, and now holding a similar position at the Jesuit 
scholasticate of the German Province at Exaeten. With the 
text of the tablets transcribed as faithfully as possible in our 
alphabet, Father Strassmaier furnished his colleague with some 
indications which would serve as the starting-point of his 
researches. In order to form some appreciation of the task 
thus set before the astronomer, let us make a supposition. 
Let us carry ourselves in imagination to the days, say three 
thousand years hence, when Macaulay’s New Zealander shall 
sit on the ruins of London Bridge. The English language 
has perished from the face of the earth, but among the 
documents unearthed from the ruins of London and preserved 
in the museums of those far distant days are a few pages 
of the Nautical Almanack, written in technical language and 
conventional signs. A scholar who has some knowledge of 
old Norse, Gothic, old High German, and kindred dialects, 
sets to work upon them, and letter by letter, figure by figure, 
makes out their partial meaning. A mathematician comes 


1 See Nature, vol. xliii. No. 1,112, p. 369, February 19, 1891. The text is to 
be found in Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol, iii. plate 59, n. 9. 
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to his aid, and together they at last solve the problem, and 
learn that we English of 3,000 years ago could predict the 
position of the moon to a very great nicety. The picture is 
no fanciful one, as to the kindred task which was set before 
Fathers Epping and Strassmaier. The result of their work 
carried on during the last ten years has been, that we now 
understand a good deal of the system adopted by the Babylonian 
astronomers in their calculations for the positions of the heavenly 
bodies, that a firm connection has been established between 
the Julian era and the era of the Seleucidz, so that the dates 
of one can now with certainty be expressed in terms of the 
other, and that a solid foundation has been laid upon which 
all future researches can be built up. To quote the words 
of the distinguished Orientalist Jensen, “Epping can boast of 
hhaving produced a magnificent work, by which he has incon- 
testably won for himself the gratitude of assyriologists and 
astronomers.”! 

In the following pages it will be our endeavour rather to 
set before the reader a summary account of what has been 
effected by the learned Fathers, than to enter into any detail, 
except incidentally as occasion shall arise, as to how the results 
were acquired and verified by mathematical reasoning. We 
are conscious that by this course of action we are sacrificing 
the logical reasoning and harmonious unity which pervades the 
work, and which forces conviction as to the truth of the author’s 
statements. But we would refer those who wish to enter 
more deeply into the subject to the papers quoted in the note 
below,? or to the admirable series of essays on the work 
published by Father J. D. Lucas of Louvain in the Revue des 
Questions Scientifiques for 1891 and 1892, and to which the 
present writer is greatly indebted. We shall first treat of 
the tables used by the Babylonians for the calculation of 
the new moon, then of their lunar calendars, a necessary part 
of which section will be the ascertaining of the corresponding 
dates of the Julian and Seleucidzan eras, then of their eclipse 

1 Zeitschrift Fiir Assyriologie, March, 1890, pp. 121, et seq. 

2 Astronomisches aus Babylon, oder das Wissen der Chaldaer iiber den gestirnten 
Himmel, (44es Erganzungsheft zu den Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.) Freiburg, 
Herder, 1889. Die Babylonische Berechnung des Neumondes. NVon J. Epping, S.J. 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, September, 1890. Zettschrift fiir Assyriologie ; 
Sachliche Erklirung des Tablets No. goo der Cambyses Inschrifiten. Von J. Epping, 
S.J., 1890, pp. 281, et seq. Neue Babylonische Planeten-Tafeln. Von J. Epping, 
S.J., und J. N. Strassmaier, S.J., 1890, pp. 341, et seq. ; 1891, pp. 89, et seq. ; and 
pp. 217, et seq. 
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predictions, and finally in a few words about their tables of 
the planets. 

One of the most difficult problems in astronomy of position 
is the construction of tables of the moon which will enable 
us to predict the true position of our satellite for any given 
moment. In these tables the moon is supposed to have a 
uniform and circular motion, and the true place of the moon 
for any instant is deduced from the mean place by the applica- 
tion of various corrections. But with all our refinements of 
calculation and knowledge of the causes of motion, the great 
lunar tables of Hansen do not square exactly with observation, 
and itis only last year that Professor Newcomb was awarded 
the Copley Medal of the Royal Society, for introducing 
corrections into the tables, which would make them the better 
able to represent the real motion of our satellite. 

Among the Babylonians the year was divided into lunar 
months, which for civil purposes commenced with the first 
crescent which was observed after the new moon. The problem 
then was to determine the instant of this reappearance of the 
moon. To solve it they proceeded in this wise. They first 
calculated once for all a whole series of true new moons, the 
last calculated always serving as the foundation for the calcula- 
tion of the next. Having accomplished this, they then deter- 
mined what period of time would elapse between each new 
moon and its corresponding first crescent. The tables in which 
this process has been proved by Father Epping to be contained 
were three in number, although others have since been dis- 
covered. They are called A, B, and C by our authors, and 
apparently at first sight they had no connection one with 
another. In fact, although subsequent researches and greater 
light have shown that C is a continuation of A, and that both 
are to be referred to the years 226 to 225 B.C., B belongs to 
a period two centuries and a half before this time, viz., to the 
years 477 to 476 B.c. The Table A consists of seven columns 
of figures, which we shall refer to as columns a, 6, &, ¢, d, ¢, and 
m. The column e which contains the names of the months 
placed before five vertical lines of figures consists of thirteen 
horizontal lines, all the other columns of this table containing 
twelve. Besides the names of the months in ¢, we have the 
ideograms dar, sik, num, in column a, tad, and /a/ in column 
¢,; and shu in column m. Table B contains six columns of 
thirteen lines each, among which are columns corresponding 
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to d and e of Table A, with new columns not found in A and 
called f, g, #, and /, by Father Epping. Table C consists of 
but four columns, two similar to g and / of B, and two new 
columns z and & Column 7 likewise contains the names of 
the months, in each case followed either by the number 1 or 
the number 30. Besides the ideograms already found in A, 
we have in various columns of 4 and ¢ others as mat, lal num, 
mt au, qur, bat,and sha lu me. Let us take from column e the 
figures belonging to two months which will serve as an example 
of all the rest. The first month given is Thischri, followed 
by the numbers 28, 5, 55, 42, 50, followed in horizontal order 
by Marcheschvan, 28, 2, 47, 23. The first number after the 
name of the month is always 28 or 29, in the next column 
the figures oscillate in value between oO and 5, in the next 
' between 5 and 55, in the next between 4 and 57, and in the 
Jast between 10 and 50. Let us suppose that the Babylonians 
in their astronomical calculations divided the day into six 
principal parts, each of these parts into sixty parts, we should 
have 360 parts or time-degrees of a day, each equal to four 
of our minutes. There is no difficulty in supposing that each 
of these degrees were divided into successive parts of sixty 
for the sake of calculation. This supposition to the exclusion 
of every other will alone explain the numbers in column e. 

This leads us to make a few remarks as to the method which 
Father Epping has invariably followed in his investigation 
of this difficult subject. When an interpretation of any text 
is sought for, every essay must of necessity be at first but 
a mere conjecture. But every one of those which either 
history, or the interpretation of the documents, or astronomical 
theory suggests, must be passed in review. Some are at 
once found to be untenable, and are accordingly rejected. 
Others survive for a longer time the tests to which they are 
subjected. That theory alone emerges from the rank of pure 
hypothesis, and becomes tenable as probable, which succeeds 
in explaining rationally all the intricacies and peculiarities 
of the texts to which it is applied. If more than this, analogous 
cases should be found which are just as easily explainable 
by it, if moreover by its aid we can reconstruct the lost portions 
of damaged documents, then the probability of the truth of 
the hypothesis becomes of a very high order. In the system 
of Babylonian astronomy which has been elaborated by Father 
Epping from the tablets, every fresh document which is brought 
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to light is at once explainable, and but serves to confirm the 

correctness of his views. And as we shall see in the course 

of this review, this system and this system alone will bring 

into accord the tables of eclipses of the Babylonians, and 

those derived from the best modern sources, and will alone give 

a satisfactory account of their lunar and planetary calendars. 

Returning now to Table A. The column d which precedes 

é consists of four vertical lines of figures, and on inspection 

it is found that if each horizontal line in column e be added 

to the line next in order in column d, we get the succeeding 

line in column e. Thus using Roman numerals to designate 

the order of these horizontal lines Ile=Ie+IId@. Moreover, 

on careful examination the fact came to light that column d 

was itself formed from columns 6 and q, and ¢, so that IId= 

Il d+11 ¢& as a first step, or equals IIO+1 c.—II aq, as a further 

step. Hence in the nomenclature we have adopted, the final 
step for the finding the time for the true new moon for say 
the month Shebat (IV), knowing that for the month Tebeth 
(III) ought to be [Ve=III e+ IV 64+ Ill c, -1V a=referring 
to the tables (1t 50° 4’ 40”) + (2! 32° 22’ 30”) + (23° 15’) — (15° 
20’)=4' 30° 22’ 10”, which in fact we find as the time of the 
new moon for the month Shebat placed after the date the 28th. 
Remembering then that 4 is four of the principal six divisions 
of the day, we may thus interpret the result according to our 
system of measuring time. The new moon on the 28th of 
Shebat will be at 18 hours 1 minute 22%4 seconds after the 
commencement of the day. Column d then is simply a column 
of differences for column e. But the columns 4, c,, and ¢, from 
which, as we have seen, d@ itself is formed, deserve a closer 
inspection. Let us begin with 4. We find that the numbers 
are in arithmetical progression, of which the common ratio 
is 22° 30’ (of time). The numbers first decrease from line I 
to line II, then increase from line III to line IX, and finally 
decrease from line X to line XII. The progression is broken 
between line II and line III, and between line IX and line X. 
But if we suppose the common ratio to have been preserved 
throughout, these breaks will but serve to give us the minimum 
and maximum values of column 4, which are accordingly found 
to be 1 52° 34’ 34” and qt 29° 27’ 5” respectively. Calculating 
on this supposition a great number of values of the column 4, 
as also a great number from a maximum and minimum value 
given in another tablet, which is greatly damaged, it is found 
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that these two series curiously enough have relations one to 
the other which show them to be complementary. What then 
is the meaning of column J? It answers the following problem. 
Supposing the motion of the sun to be uniform, how many 
days beside 29 will have passed between one conjunction of 
sun and moon, or in other words new moon, as known by 
observation or by calculation, and the following conjunction ? 
Answer: the fraction of the day which is opposite the month 
sought for in column 4. But then the apparent yearly motion 
of the sun round the earth is not a uniform motion, but a 
variable motion. Hence came a further question as to what 
change was to be introduced into column 4 in order to take 
account of this motion of the true sun. The answer to this 
question is given in column ¢, so that the numbers in this 
-column, added or subtracted as the case demands from those 
in column 4, give us the values inserted in column d, whence 
by successive additions we pass from each new moon to the 
following one as set down in column e. The column 4«, the 
values in which are also in arithmetical progression with a ratio 
6° 47’ 30” of time, is simply a complementary column to ¢, each 
successive line in c, being generally derived from the one above 
it, by the addition or subtraction of a line in q, thus for example 
IIlc,=Ilc,—III aq. The explanation of all the peculiarities 
of these two columns, which are much more complicated than 
the others, cost Father Epping a great deal of labour. Two 
facts serve to prove that his solution is the correct one. The 
first is that the mean values of columns ¢ and c, are equal 
to zero which ought to be the case if column 64 contains the 
term which relates to the mean motion of the sun; the second 
is that c, attains its greatest and smallest values in an interval 
of from twelve to thirteen lunar months. 

Some important consequences with regard to the knowledge 
of the Babylonian astronomers, flow from the consideration 
of these calculating tables and their method of formation. 
For they could not have formed the important column 4 unless 
they had a knowledge of the mean duration of the synodic 
and anomalistic months, or in less technical terms of the 
month reckoned by the return of the moon to conjunction 
with the sun, and of that which is reckoned by the return 
of the moon to the same point in her path round the earth, 
let us say for instance to perigee. Now the mean of the 
maximum and minimum values of column 4 is 3t 11° O' 50” 
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which added to 29 days will give us their value of the synodic 
month, viz., 294 12% 44™ 3°38, which differs by only half a 
second! from the value deduced from Hansen’s tables of the 
moon for the year 1800 A.D., and by four-tenths of a second 
from that derived from the same source for the year 800 B.C., 
the Babylonian value being less than the latter and greater 
than the former, as it ought to be. Better still, the mean 
of 502 values of the column @ calculated by Father Epping 
leads to precisely the same value. The ratio between the 
synodic and anomalistic month found by our author is that of 
251 to 269, which gives as its Babylonian value 274 13) 18m 
34°78, Hansen’s value for 1800 A.D. being 33°25, and for 800 B.C. 
36°68. Seeing that the value of this latter quantity as derived 
from the tables of Oppolzer differs from that found by Hansen, 
it is impossible for modern science to inform us whether the 
Babylonian value of 2,000 years ago is in error by even the 
fraction of a second. Father Epping also concludes that 
the value of the solar year as used by the Babylonians in the 
calculation of these tables was 365¢ 5" 41™ 41°; or 7 minutes 
less than the tropical year, and 32 minutes more than the 
anomalistic year. We say as used in the calculation of the 
tables, for whether or not they had a more correct notion 
of the length of the year we cannot at present decide. Con- 
sidering as they did 163 years as equivalent to 2,016 lunar 
months, at the end of this period the adopted value would 
only produce a displacement of three days in the anoma- 
listic year, and consequently the commencement of the last 
lunar month of the period would be in error by about five 
minutes. 

A few words remain to be said about the other columns still 
unaccounted for. And first with regard to column a. We 
know its meaning, but not its use. For the mean of the maxi- 
mum and minimum values therein inscribed, as deduced not 
only from the actual tablet under discussion, but also from 
another, is 30° 10° 35” of time, which is the value of the mean 
velocity of the moon in its orbit, showing us that the Babylo- 
nians recognized and took account of this quantity in their 
calculations. And if the mean velocity of the moon in its orbit, 
they must have known too the sidereal month. 

In the original memoir of Father Epping we find a column 
called y inserted by the author after column e. It has but two 
values, 29 and 30. From his studies the learned author came to 
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the conclusion that if the mode of calculating the new moon 
among the Babylonians was what his solution supposed it to 
have been, then would the number of days in each month be 
either 29 or 30. But what months would be of 29 days and 
what of 30 days? Father Epping’s answer was to the effect 
that wherever in ¢ a value was to be found lower than the one 
preceding it, then the number of days in the month which had 
the higher value was 30. To show the immense ingenuity of 
the author and how correct his solution of his problem has been, 
we actually find in Tables B and C a column called g, the first 
row of figures in which, calculated by the Babylonians them- 
selves, corresponds exactly to column y calculated by Father 
Epping for Table A! The full meaning of g, as also the 
meanings of the other columns a, /, z, £, 4, and m, of the tablets 
we must leave for the present, as their interpretation could not 
be found until after the lunar calendars had been thoroughly 
studied. We have already indicated what that interpretation is, 
when we stated, that after calculating the series of new moons, 
the Babylonians passed from that point to the predicting of the 
time of first crescent. 

The Lunar Calendars which next engage our attention are 
contained on two tablets, Nos. 25 and 26 of the Guzde to the 
Nimroud Central Saloon of the British Museum of Mr. Th. G. 
Pinches. They are respectively 434 by 3% inches and 354 by 
5% inches, and contain—in addition to other valuable texts— 
the one all the months of the year 189 of the Seleucidzan era, 
the other a portion of the months of the year 201 of the same 
era. A third tablet contains likewise an incomplete record for 
the year 188, S.E.1 These tablets were simply dried in the sun 
and not submitted to the baking process. Evidently an abso- 
lutely necessary preliminary to the full understanding of the 
text of these documents, is the determination not only of the 
years to which they belong, reckoned in the Julian cra, but also 
of corresponding days and months of these same years in the 
two systems of chronology. Now according to chronologists 
the Scleucidzan era commenced in the year 311 or 312 B.C. 
and the two tablets are themselves dated by Mr. Pinches 
in his Guide as belonging to the years 111 B.C, and 


1 We shall write s.£. for the dates expressed in the era of the Seleucidze. Where 
we write B.C. Father Epping writes the date with a minus sign, thus our 123 B.C. 
is ~ 122 of the Julian era. 
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123 BC.! History too had taught us that the commencement 
of the Babylonian year, which fell on the first day of their 
month Nisan was near the spring equinox, and that the civil 
day commenced at sunset. Moreover in the column 7, of 
the calculating Table C, while the names of some months are 
followed by the number 1, others are followed by the number 
30. Assuming as a provisional interpretation, what was after- 
wards thoroughly proved to be correct, that when the name 
of a month is followed by the number 30 it means that the 
preceding month was one of only 29 days, and knowing too 
what the tables have already taught us, that the length of the 
month was regulated by the movement of the moon, and that 
the first of the month in civil reckoning commenced at the 
first crescent, some starting-point was secured for the difficult 
inquiry in hand. The next step was by the use of astronomical 
tables to calculate all the new and full moons from March B.c. 
124 to the middle of April of B.c. 123, taking notice of all the 
eclipses of either sun or moon that occurred ; and likewise to 
do the same for the years B.C. 123 and B.C. 111. In the calendar 
for 189 S.E. an eclipse visible at Babylon is announced for the 
14th day of the month Ab. It is evident that an eclipse about 
the 14th of the month must be at the time of full moon, if 
we rely upon the historical indications already alluded tu, and 
we have assumed too for the present that the year really began 
in the month Nisan near the spring equinox. The eclipse is 
therefore lunar, and corresponds to that for the 2nd August, 
B.C. 123, so that for the present we may conclude that the 
1st Nisan 189 S.E. is equivalent to 25 March B.C. 123. Treating 
in a similar way an eclipse of the sun announced for the year 
201 S.E. and for the 29 Ijar, Father Epping finds that the 
1 Nisan 201 S.E. = April 10, 111 B.C. This then is a first 
approximation ; an approximation, because reliance has been 
placed on historical statements and inferences, which need 
before they can be wholly accepted, the strict verification which 
mathematical science can alone furnish. Chronological inquiries. 
are necessarily somewhat abstruse, so that it would be impos- 
sible in our present brief account to follow Father Epping 
throughout the whole course of his investigation. Suffice it 
to indicate the principal steps. He calculated all the eclipses. 

1 In the first volume of the learned work, L’Art de Vérifier les Dates, par un 
Religieux de la Congrégation de Saint-Maur, the edition of 1818 by M. de Saint-Allais, 


pp. 45 et seq. the era of the Seleucid is stated to have begun 12 years after the 
death of Alexander, and 311 years 4 full months before Christ. 
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for the years 124, 123, and 111 B.C, their visibility and their 
duration. He next asked himself the question as to whether 
all these eclipses actually occurred in the tables under discus- 
sion, and with their proper conditions as to order, duration, and 
visibility at Babylon. For this purpose it was necessary to 
discriminate from the tablets which were lunar and which were 
solar eclipses, a task rendered more difficult by the fact that 
the date indicated for an eclipse was not always quite certain. 
Another difficulty which at first sight would seem to throw 
discredit on the accuracy of the Babylonian predictions, was 
found in the fact that the eclipse marked for the 14 Kislev 
could not certainly have taken place. But if we consider 
that in the Saros a periodic cycle of eclipses which was 
known to these ancient astronomers, an eclipse which was 
extremely partial, and therefore at the next recurrence, owing 
to the variation which exists in the magnitude of the 
eclipses, would not perhaps take place at all, although it would 
still retain its proper place in the cycle, the difficulty at once 
disappears. In the Tables of Oppolzer such possible terms 
in the series of eclipses are denoted by a mark of interrogation. 
Add to this that the text is damaged at this precise part, and 
that therefore we cannot tell whether the Babylonians did not 
themselves indicate the eclipse as simply possible, and their 
reputation is altogether saved. Hence we may conclude with 
Father Epping that there is a complete coincidence between 
the portions of the lunar cycle of the years of the tablets and 
the corresponding years of the Julian era. Yet another proof 
of the correctness of the learned author’s results. Each solar 
eclipse in a cycle has a certain number of lunar eclipses on 
each side of it. Let us suppose that the historians may be out 
fourteen years more or less in their dating of these documents. 
Calculate the order of eclipses for these years, and compare 
the concatenation of lunar and solar eclipses with that found 
in the tablets. The consideration of thirty-nine possible cases 
only leads to a confirmation of the former result. Of these 
thirty-nine cases, three at first presented a perfect coincidence 
for a certain distance, and were only finally eliminated by the 
eclipse of 14 Ab 189 S.E. We may then place the utmost 
confidence in the result given by the author that the Nisan 1, 
189 S.E. is equivalent to March 25, 123 B.C., and hence that 
the cra of the Seleucida commenced in the year 311 B.C. and 
that of the Arsacidz in B.C. 247. 
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It will be interesting, as showing to what accuracy the 
Babylonians attained in their predictions, if we give the com- 
parison between the eclipses announced in the tablets and in 
the canon of Oppolzer. Of course it will be understood that 
the correct rendering of these texts depended not only on the 
mathematical skill of Father Epping, but also and in an equal 
degree on the Assyriological learning of his colleague. Such 
an indication as “ab: mushu 14 I 16 mi-du an-mi 30 2 si 
sha-an,” for example, looks very unpromising at first sight. 
According to our authors it means that in the “month ab the 
night of the 14th at 1t 60°(= 5 4™) after sunset there will be 
an eclipse of the moon (30 means the moon) magnitude 2 digits, 
visible at Babylon.” 


COMPARATIVE TABLE. 
ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. 


Babylonian prediction. Canon of Oppolzer. 
d. h. m & kh m 
I. 123 B.C. January 2214 44 essere 22 14 56. 
2, 123 B.C. July 18 20 14total...... 18 22 21 total. 
3. 122 B.C. January 11 16 6total...... Il 17 2 annular. 
4. III B.c. June 6 12 34total...... 6 13 30 annular. 
5. 131 B.C. December 1 7 7 partial ...... I 6 50 possibly total. 
ECLIPSES OF THE MOON. 
Babylonian prediction. Canon of Oppolzer. 
dé h = d. h. m 
I. 123 B.C. February 6... ... MAG. 4 eevee 6 13 30 mag. 3'7. 
2. 123 B.c. August 2 5 56 mag. 2 Vis. ...... 2 3 53 mag. 18 vis. 
3. 123 B.C. December 28 12 28 eae 28 16 21 full moon. 
4. III B.c. May 23 7 20mag. 5 Vis. ...... 23 7 22 mag. 4'5 vis. 
5. 111 B.C. Novembr. 15 17 24 partial ...... 15 18 36 mag. 7°4. 


We have already explained the seeming error with regard to 
the third of the lunar eclipses announced by the Babylonians. 

Knowing the years to which the lunar calendars are to be 
referred in the Julian era, we are now ina position to briefly 
give the meaning of the indications contained therein, as proved 
by Father Epping. We transcribe one month as an example 
of all the others. 


Nisan I. 20. 30. tab. 
» 2 I. 10, shu. 
» 13. 8 14. me. 
« Ie & na. 
» 114 8 30. mi. 
» 26. 15. mat. 
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We have therefore six dates for phenomena given for each 
month. These dates are always for the first of the month, 
for a day between the 26 and 28 at the end of the month, 
and for four consecutive phenomena near the middle of the 
month. The dates are followed by two columns of numbers 
and by the ideograms shu, me, na, mz, but sometimes in a 
‘different relative order, as they ought to do if Father Epping’s 
interpretation is the correct one. But it may naturally be asked 
how we know that these indications are predictions and not 
observations. In the first place it is impossible to suppose that 
a long series of observations at more or less fixed dates could 
have been made without interruptions on account of unfavour- 
able weather. And again, and this is a stronger argument still, 
there happen to be five errors of calculation in the tables. 
Now we must either suppose that these are really errors in 
predicting, or that in these cases the Babylonians affirmed that 
they saw the moon above the horizon when it was below. Next 
with regard to the ideograms; maz at the end of the month 
accompanying the last position of the moon can be read as 
shadh or “west.” With regard to ¢ab or tna dan which is 
sometimes written instead, the interpretation is more tech- 
nical, and we pass it over, Shu represents the Assyrian 
word eribu signifying setteng ; mz is read mushu or “night”: 
na can be either zva #mu “during the day,” but a more 
probable reading is e# “high.” Finally me, which is more 
difficult to translate, is according to Father Epping a 
technical abbreviation for me ana shu shamash or “towards 
sunset.” Next as to the two columns of figures which 
are included between the date and the ideogram. After very 
long and laborious calculations the following conclusion was 
reached with regard to the first and last indication for the 
month, that they give: the first, the time, reckoned either in 
degrees along the ecliptic or equator, during which the lunar 
crescent, seen for the first time in the month, will remain visible 
above the horizon; the last, the time which will intervene 
between the rising of the last lunar crescent and the rising of 
the sun. We say reckoned in degrees of time either along the 
equator or ecliptic, for the point is still unsettled. The tables 
-of residuals, however, printed in the work under review, would 
seem to lend weight to the supposition that the degrees were 
reckoned along the equator. The mean error in this case of 
the Babylonian predictions would be 0.5‘, or in less technical 
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language the Babylonians made the moon cross the meridian 
about two seconds too soon. If ecliptic degrees are accepted 
then the mean error would be one minute of time. Having 
seen that the first and last indications of the various months 
refer to the moon’s first and last crescent, it is not difficult 
to gather from the other four dates given that they refer 
to phenomena about the time of full moon. Bearing in 
mind what we have already stated about the translation 
of the ideograms, their meaning will be as follows: the 
number followed by sw means that the moon sets so 
many time degrees and minutes before the rising of the sun, 
those followed by mi, “night,” that the sun sets the number 
of time degrees and minutes stated before the moon rises. 
According to Father Epping’s calculations and measurements, 
the Babylonians have never been wrong with regard to the 
prediction of these two phenomena. There still remain the 
numbers followed by me and na. These refer to the simul- 
taneous appearance of sun and moon above the horizon, in 
which cases, as we have before stated, the Babylonians have 
made but five errors. The numbers then followed by me mean 
that the moon will rise before the sun sets, while those followed 
by za signify that the sun rises before the moon sets. The 
points of agreement between the Seleucidaan and Julian eras 
before found from the eclipses, are amply confirmed by this 
interpretation of the lunar calendars. The verification of 
173 positions of the moon for the three years on the tablets, as 
fixing exactly the years 124 to 122 B.C. and III to IIO B.C, 
renders the concord before established absolutely certain. The 
important point then which the Babylonian astronomers aimed 
at establishing in these calendars, evidently meant for the use of 
the people, was the interval which separated the new moon 
from the first crescent. But if this is so, we immediately find 
the interpretation of most of the other columns in our calculating 
Tables A, B, C, still unaccounted for. Let us return to these 
for a few moments. 

We have already shown how column e was formed by means 
of d, and how d itself resulted from columns 4, ¢, and ¢ We 
also showed the meaning of a, and of the first line of g, inde- 
pendently constructed both by the Babylonians and by Father 
Epping. It follows from the study of the lunar calendars that 
the two other lines of figures in g give the interval of time which 
elapses between new moon and first crescent. But curious to 
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relate, at first all Father Epping’s calculations to establish this 
result were out by a mean interval of six hours. The solution 
was found in the fact that the astronomers were not content 
with such a variable instant of time as sunset for their calcu- 
lations, as indeed they ought not to have been, but that the 
origin of the astronomical day at Babylon was the midnight 
which followed the setting of the sun, marking the beginning of 
the civil day. This at once tells us what / means, the letters 
and ideograms in which are similar to those in the tables of 
eclipses. For if e gives the instant of the new moon referred 
to midnight, f gives the same phenomenon, but as in the popular 
calendars, referred to the rising or setting of the sun. Now 
column / is only found in Table B, but in Table A there isa 
much damaged column called #. Father Epping, led by his 
investigations, was actually able to reconstruct the damaged 
portions of this column, and to find that it did for Table A 
what / did for Table B. There is, however, one difference 
between column / and column m, and that is that the latter 
bears a date for each month. This fact furnishes a crucial test 
of the accuracy of Father Epping’s reasoning. For if the dates 
in mm are according to civil reckoning and those in e are according 
to astronomical reckoning, should a new moon occur between 
sunset the beginning of the civil day and midnight the beginning 
of the astronomical day, in that case, and in that case only, the 
dates in column e ought to exceed those in column m by one. 
They do so. How wonderfully and harmoniously all these 
results hang together, bringing as they must do absolute con- 
viction to the mind of the truth of Father Epping’s solution of 
the difficult problem set before him. 

It is only necessary to add for the completion of this part of 
the story that column 7 gives the interval before first crescent 
after sunset, and column £ that before the last crescent disappears 
in the sun’s rays, similarly to the method adopted in the calen- 
dars. With regard to the columns % / we can only conjecture 
that they serve to form column 2, but how is still unknown, as it 
will be necessary first to discover a tablet which contains all 
three columns. Finally, as a further confirmation of the inter- 
pretation adopted for the calculating tables and for the lunar 
calendars, we may add that it entirely squares with the later 
discoveries of our authors, this time not of predictions, but of 
real observations. Amongst the series recently brought to light 
is a complete record of the seventh year of Cambyses, which 
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contains curiously enough, as Dr. Oppert has pointed out,! 
the observation of a lunar eclipse, one of the nine used by 
Ptolemy in the Almagest. 

We must be content to give the barest outlines of the fourth 
division of our subject, namely, the planetary calendars. Let us 
take one or two examples of the method of prediction adopted. 
In the months Abu and Arah-samna of the year 201 S.E. we 
read: “mi 26 birnum dil-bat sik bir sha iltanu 4u ;” and “mi 2 
ina bir an sik bir sha shutu 8si.” The following glossary was 
all that could be supplied: dzr, light ; zva, in; sha, of, following, 
against ; s7k, to find, a country ; az, star, God ; dil-bat, Venus; 
shutu, south ; 2/¢énu, north, horn, to fill ; # and sz, measures, inch; 
mz, night or darkness. And yet from such meagre indications 
Father Epping by his mathematical skill and ingenuity has 
evolved the following translations of the passages. “In Abu, 
the night of the 26th, towards the west Venus; above Jézr 
towards the north (ze. above 8 Libra, a brilliant star, the most 
northerly of that constellation) [at a distance of] 4u=4 times 
2°°3.” And again: “In Arah-samna, the night of the second, in 
the East, Mars; below dzr towards the south (ze, a Librel, 
the most brilliant star of the constellation and the middle star 
of the same) [at a distance of] 8si=8 times 8’.” That his trans- 
lation is the correct one, is to be found in the fact that the 
same astronomical phenomena correspond in every instance to 
similar texts, though the dates given in the tablets are most 
various. Moreover, the data were submitted to rigid mathema- 
tical investigation and the indicated positions of all the planets 
were reduced to the year 1800 A.D., for which year an ecliptic 
chart was constructed by means of the Berlin Tables. The 
method then by which the Babylonians predicted the position 
of a planet was as follows: they first referred it to some 
bright star, and they determined its angular distance above or 
below that star. Finally, they determined the moment when 
the planet would cross a fixed straight line passing through 

that star. But how did they choose these reference lines? 
Most probably by selecting a further list of stars known only to 
the initiated, so that the lines or arcs determined by these two 
points were drawn as far as possible perpendicular to the 
ecliptic. Briefly it was a method of the equality of longtitudes 
of the planet and the fixed star. A further result of Father 
Epping’s work in this direction is that we know now the ideo- 


1 Comptes Rendus, tome cxi. No, 20. See also Le Galilée, December, 1890, 
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grams used to denote the various planets. But it was not 
without immense toil that this knowledge was acquired. Let 
us take an instance. The name gut-tu appears everywhere on 
the tablets. Most Assyriologists translated it as Jupiter. Who 
could have imagined at first that this seemingly most important 
planet of all to the Babylonians, could have been Mercury, so 
rarely seen in the mists of the horizon? But so it is; gut-tu is 
Mercury, while Mars, which was also tried, turns out to be an, 
and /e-u¢ stands for Jupiter. Moreover, the tables show us that 
besides these conjunctions of the zodaical stars and the planets 
the Babylonians were fully cognizant of, and predicted, their 
oppositions, their stationary points, and their heliacal risings 
and settings. They also predicted the oppositions and heliacal 
risings and settings of Sirius. Moreover, they determined in 
these tables the four astronomical seasons, the solstices and the 
equinoxes. Finally, as recent discoveries of systematic compi- 
lations of planetary observations teach us, they understood 
thoroughly the periods and the apparent courses of the planets, 
which they made use of to prepare calendars for a future year. 
The method is fully indicated in recent papers by Father 
Epping.2. Nor must we forget to mention that the determi- 
nation of the meaning of these planetary tables has given us 
the names of twenty-eight of the principal zodaical stars, and of 
at least twelve constellations. Some curious pictures of these 
last are to be found in the work under review. 

In conclusion then, while expressing our admiration at the 
learning and research of our authors, and our appreciation of 
the immense value of their labours, both to Assyriological and to 
astronomical science, we may express the wish that the further 
investigations on which they are at present engaged may be 
equally fruitful of results, and honourable to themselves. As 
to the Babylonian astronomers, whether they attained these 
accurate results by the aid of a theory such as we understand 
by the term, or by mere deduction from long-continued observa- 
tions, one word will suffice to express our thoughts: wonderful ! 


A. L. CORTIE. 


1 See Nature, loc. cit. p. 370. 
* Zeitschrift Fiir Assyriologie, 1890 et 1891, loc. cit. 




















The Blessed John Gabriel Perboyre, Martyr, 
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Upon Sunday, November 10, A.D. 1889, the Venerable John 
Gabriel Perboyre, member of the Congregation of St. Lazarus, 
or Priests of the Mission, who suffered martyrdom for the faith 
in China, September 11, A.D. 1840, was raised to the altars of 
the Church by the ceremony of beatification. A similar solem- 
nity took place on the following Sunday, the 17th of November, 
in honour of another valiant missionary, the Venerable Peter 
Mary Louis Chanel, of the Society of Mary, who out of hatred 
to religion was massacred in the island of Futuna, Central 
Oceanica, upon April 18, A.D. 1841. The solemn seal set by 
the Vicar of Christ to the sanctity of these two heroic 
missionaries, the first beatified martyrs of the Society of the 
Propagation of the Faith, commences a fresh era in the history 
of that splendid association, which during the past sixty-seven 
years has devoted itself with such signal success to the 
conversion of the many hundred millions of heretics, infidels, 
and idolaters who still disfigure the face of the earth. The 
ceremony of beatification was performed in the spacious hall 
situated over the portico of St. Peter’s, and was attended by a 
numerous assemblage of the French pilgrims who have lately 
visited Rome to lay their homage at the feet of the Holy 
Father. In the case of the first-named Jdeatus, the presence of 
his surviving brother and sister, both like himself children of 
St. Vincent, added a special interest to the occasion, helping the 
beholders to realize the fact that heroic sanctity is not confined 
to past ages, but is equally to be attained, and perhaps as often 
encountered, in the Church of God during the age in which we 
live. A few details of the life and sufferings of one of these 
two beatified martyrs can hardly fail to be a subject of 
interest and edification to the readers of THE MONTH. 

The Blessed John Gabriel Perboyre was born, A.D. 1802, at 
Mongesty, in the diocese of Cahors, and belonged to a truly 
apostolic family, in which three of the sons devoted themselves 
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to the work of the missions in the Congregation of St. Lazarus, 
and three of the daughters became Sisters of Charity. Thus 
all of them were children of St. Vincent of Paul, the founder 
of these two religious orders. They were, moreover, in a special 
manner his compatriots, since he himself sprang from a little 
village in the same part of France which gave them birth. One 
brother and two sisters, all advanced in years, still survive the 
blessed martyr. 

It was in the year 1835, that Father Perboyre, at the age of 
thirty-three, entered upon the Chinese Mission. One of his 
brothers, Louis, had already preceded him, but had died on ship- 
board during the voyage. The first labours of the missionary 
were in the province of Honan, but he was soon transferred to 
that of Houpé, which lies further to the north and occupies 
almost the centre of the Chinese Empire. Here he was 
stationed in a mountainous district, containing as many as two 
thousand Christians divided into fifteen small congregations, the 
whole of which were placed under his pastoral care. His 
missionary labours during this period and their abundant fruits 
cannot be better described than in his own words, extracted 
from a letter published in the Axnals of the Propagation of the 
Faith, April, A.D. 1841. 


Except when engaged in visiting the various parts of his district, the 
missionary resides in a central house and leads the same kind of life as 
a parish priest in Europe. He is in constant communication with the 
members of his flock. He is often summoned at night, as well as by 
day, to administer the last sacraments to the sick, a consolation which 
the Chinese Christians are always careful to solicit at the first 
appearance of danger. There are at all times, but particularly at the 
approach of the great festivals, such a number of people round the holy 
tribunal, that three priests would scarcely suffice to hear the confessions 
of all who present themselves. There are few parishes in France 
where the Blessed Sacrament is more frequented. Whenever Mass is 
celebrated in the course of the week, a great many fathers of families, 
as well as pious females, assist at it with much devotion. If any public 
favour is to be obtained from Heaven, the church is crowded until God 
is pleased to hearken to the prayers of his people. On days of 
obligation, what with the administration of the sacraments of Penance, 
Baptism, and Matrimony, the granting of dispensations, instructions, 
and exhortations in private and public, and sometimes even the duties 
of a judge, which the missionary avoids when he can, but which he 
finds it often necessary to exercise, there is not a moment of his time 
that is not filled up. 
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As to my church, figure to yourself four mud walls covered with a 
miserably thatched roof, and with a table for altar, overhung with 
asmall canopy. This is our sanctuary, too poor, perhaps, to be com- 
pared to many of your barns. But do not at the same time forget 
to contemplate the faithful who crowd within these humble walls, and 
you will discover the precious stones destined to compose that Church 
of ineffable beauty which is to be for ever glorious and blessed in the 
bosom of God. And then, does not He, who by being born in 
the stable of Bethlehem made it a temple worthy of His Divinity, come 
down here too every day for the happiness of those who adore Him? 


But the time was now rapidly approaching when the devoted 
missionary was no longer to adore his God under hidden veils 
and amid the poverty of his little mud chapel, but to see Him 
face to face, and possess and enjoy Him amid the glories of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem. The cruel persecution under which he 
suffered, was, as is so often the case, the work of a miserable 
apostate. 

At the beginning of September, A.D. 1839, just twelve 
months after he had written the letter above quoted, Father 
Perboyre and two other sons of St. Vincent, had met together in 
the parish of the former in order to celebrate with special 
solemnity a feast of our Lady, probably that of her Nativity. 
For some time back a certain renegade Christian had publicly 
threatened to denounce to the tribunals the presence of 
European missionaries, in case they should again make their 
appearance in the neighbourhood, from which they had been 
driven by former persecutions. To do this would be to revive 
the slumbering embers of fanaticism, for at the time we speak 
of there had been a temporary lull of a few years, during which 
religion had made rapid progress owing to the fresh stimulus 
supplied by the prayers and alms of the members of the recently 
established Society of the Propagation of the Faith. The three 
missionaries did not consider that they ought to be influenced 
by the threats of the apostate, which, moreover, they never 
suspected that he intended to carry into execution. On the 
other hand, they deemed it of great importance to revive by 
their united presence and the additional solemnity of the festival 
the courage of their neophytes ; for the Chinese are by nature a 
timid race, apt to flee before the mere shadow of danger. The 
Christians, therefore, assembled eagerly on the morning of the 
feast in the chapel of Kouang-Yn-Tang, a village situated in a 
deep ravine among the mountains. Their number was con- 
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siderable, and the religious ceremonies were celebrated with all 
the solemnity that their poverty permitted. 

Hardly had the last notes of the sacred chants died away, 
the missionaries and neophytes being still assembled in their 
humble oratory, when a Christian arrived in breathless haste, 
with the alarming intelligence that the satellites of the neigh- 
bouring tribunal were marching upon the village. He had, in 
fact, just encountered them on the mountain-side, and had 
hastened forward to give timely warning. In a moment, both 
priests and people were scattered in every direction, and the 
satellites, arriving speedily, found none but a few stragglers. 
These they did not then care to arrest, for it was the three 
Europeans, on whose heads a price was set, who were the real 
object of their search. They preferred to employ their time in 
plundering the oratory and the cottages of the Christians, after 
which they set fire to the whole village, and separated in pursuit 
of the missionaries. The position of the latter was, meanwhile, 
most critical. Fearing to seek shelter in the cabins of the 
neophytes, lest their hosts might be compromised, and still more 
in those of the pagans, who would certainly have denounced 
them, they wandered among the mountains, hiding themselves 
in caverns and ravines, until the opportunity might present 
itself of escaping to some large town, where they might more 
easily be concealed amid the noise and bustle of a numerous 
population. 

In this precipitous flight, Father Perboyre had more to 
endure than either of his companions, owing to the delicacy 
of his health. Upon the third day, he was completely exhausted, 
but circumstances allowed of no delay, for the satellites were 
close upon his track. To escape their hands, it was necessary to 
scale the precipitous side of a mountain intersected with deep 
ravines. Into one of these he had turned aside for a moment, 
to recover breath, and was kneeling in silent prayer when his 
pursuers came up with his guide, a catechumen, who had 
remained at a little distance. “ We are in search of a European,” 
said they, addressing him. “Can you give us any information 
about him?” “You are after a European, are you?” replied the 
guide. “Yes,” they rejoined, “he is the head of the religion of 
the Lord of Heaven.” “And how much has been promised to 
him who shall deliver him into your hands,” demanded the cate- 
chumen. “Thirty silver taels,”! replied they. “See, there he is,” 


1 The Chinese tael is worth about seven shillings in English money. 
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said the Chinese Judas, pointing out the missionary to them. 
Thus had Father Perboyre the consolation of commencing his 
passion in company with his Divine Master. “What will you 
give me,” said Judas, “and I will deliver Him up to you? 
And they appointed him thirty pieces of silver.” 

Upon his arrival at the tribunal of Kou Tchin, the heroic 
missionary was subjected to a species of torture, the very 
thought of which fills the mind with horror. It is customary in 
China for the accused to answer on his knees the questions of 
the presiding mandarin. But this fatiguing and humiliating 
posture was not enough for the cruelty of the persecutors. 
Some chains were stretched across the floor of the judgment- 
hall, and the missionary was forced to kneel with his bare 
knees upon this frightful cushion. Meanwhile, he was tightly 
suspended from above by the hair of his head and his two 
thumbs, so that he could not afford his lacerated knees the 
least relief without dislocating his thumb-joints and _ tearing 
away the hair from his scalp. But this was not enough for 
their diabolical cruelty. Having placed a plank across the 
calves of his legs, two of the satellites mounted upon it, and 
remained there during the interrogatories of the mandarin, who 
strove to extract from his victim, in the midst of these horrible 
torments, some words of apostasy, or some information respect- 
ing the abode of his fellow-missionaries. This frightful punish- 
ment was continued for the greater part of the day, but all the 
efforts of his persecutors were unable to shake the constancy of 
the heroic missionary, or to draw from him a single word that 
would tend to compromise the safety of his brethren, or of the 
faithful under his charge. 

Conducted, like our Blessed Redeemer, from tribunal to 
tribunal, subjected again and again to insidious interrogatories 
and atrocious torments, Father Perboyre reached at length the 
court of the Viceroy of Houpé, in the capital city of Ou-Chang- 
Fou, which was destined to be the scene of his final triumph. 
This vast commercial emporium, from its central position and 
enormous population of nearly eight millions perhaps the most 
important in the whole of China, is situated on the banks of the 
Blue River, and consists of three cities, arranged in the form of 
a triangle, and separated from each other by the main river and 
a tributary stream. Already, a few years previously, had its 
tribunals witnessed the agonies and final victory of another 
martyr, likewise a Lazarist missionary, the venerable Father 
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Clet, who, after enduring torments very similar to those of 
Father Perboyre, had suffered death by strangulation, August 
18, A.D. 1819. Singularly enough, they had both been Novice 
Masters in the same religious house, before setting out upon the 
Chinese Mission. Sent to labour in the same province which 
Father Clet had first evangelized and afterwards watered with 
his blood, Father Perboyre, on his first visit to Ou-Chang-Fou, 
was greatly impressed by the fact of having upon that occasion 
to recite the Office of St. Cletus, Pope and Martyr, whose feast 
happened to fall due. “It seemed to me,” says he, in a letter to 
a friend, “a striking coincidence, when I recalled to my mind 
that I was standing on the spot where our dear martyr, Father 
Clet, had given his life for Jesus Christ. I congratulate myself 
on having to labour in the same portion of our Lord’s vineyard 
which he cultivated with such zeal and success. The remem- 
brance of him, which I find still fresh among the people, will 
serve not a little to animate me to walk in his footsteps.” How 
completely were the fervent aspirations of the young apostle 
realized in the not very distant future, and how closely did he 
walk in the footsteps of his venerable predecessor ! 

Brought before the Supreme Court of Justice at Ou-Chang- 
Fou, the heroic confessor of the faith was subjected to no less 
than twenty judicial examinations, each of which was accom- 
panied with cruel tortures. When questioned on his faith, he 
had but one answer, that glorious profession of the early martyrs, 
“TI am a Christian.” Did they, on the other hand, interrogate 
him respecting his fellow-missionaries, his disciples, or his places 
of refuge, he preserved a complete silence, whereupon the pre- 
siding mandarin would cast upon the floor a number of counters, 
corresponding to that of the blows of the leather strap, or stripes 
of the rattan or bamboo, which he was to receive in punishment 
of his contumacy. 

Upon one occasion it is recorded that he covered with kisses 
and watered with his tears the image of his crucified Saviour, 
which they proposed to him to trample upon. Whereupon the 
judge ordered an idol to be brought into the court, and com- 
manded him to prostrate himself before it. “I would gladly 
break off its head,” said the prisoner, boldly, “but never will I 
adore it.” This answer constituted in the eyes of the mandarin 
an unpardonable offence. It was not mere contumacy, it was 
downright sacrilege. To punish the offence, he invented a 
diabolical means of lacerating, not only the body, but the heart 
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of his patient victim. Observing in the court a number of 
Christians whose religious profession was known to him, he 
summoned them to the spot, and ordered them to tear away the 
hair and beard of the blessed martyr. Seeing them hesitate, he 
insisted, and threatened them with the rod. Whereupon the 
good Father, anxious to prevent their punishment, entreated 
them to obey the mandarin. “Come,” said he, with a smiling 
countenance, “do not be afraid. Whatever they compel you to 
do I shall endure with pleasure. It would give me far more 
pain to see you beaten on my account.” He succeeded but too 
well in persuading them, and the unhappy neophytes proceeded 
to tear his hair and pluck his beard. 

After making a fresh but -unsuccessful effort to induce the 
missionary to trample upon the cross, the mandarin ordered him 
to receive one hundred and ten strokes of the rod. He then 
commanded him to put over his bleeding body the sacred vest- 
ments, which had formed part of the plunder of the oratory at 
the time of his arrest, and had been brought by his satellites 
into court. For a moment Father Perboyre appeared to 
hesitate, but immediately afterwards he signified his consent. 
He had no doubt recalled to mind the history of his Divine 
Master, who, after He had been scourged, was covered by the 
soldiers with a purple garment and greeted as a mock king. It 
is recorded that as soon as the satellites and spectators beheld 
him clothed in the sacred vestments, they cried out with one 
accord, “ Behold the god Fo! behold the incarnate Fo!” Fo, 
as it is well known, is the Chinese appellation of the false god 
Buddha. 

After four months spent in interrogating and torturing the 
patient missionary, the Viceroy of Houpé, weary of his fruitless 
task, ordered the four Chinese characters signifying, “ Propa- 
gator of a wicked religion,” to be stamped upon his face with a 
red-hot iron, and his case to be referred to the judgment of the 
Emperor. Meanwhile he was cast into the public prison, where 
he was compelled to mingle with the vilest criminals. Those 
only who are acquainted with the horrors of a Chinese 
dungeon, its fetid atmosphere, its degraded inmates, and its 
various abominations, can form any idea of the physical and 
moral sufferings that he endured during the many months which 
elapsed before the arrival of his final sentence. But he had now 
a glimpse of the martyr’s crown, and gladly accepted the 
sufferings which were to polish and embellish it. Nor were the 
VOL. LXXIV. LL 
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miserable convicts who shared his imprisonment insensible to 
the innocence and sanctity of the blessed confessor. They 
regarded him as an extraordinary personage who owed his 
misfortunes to his virtue, and had a claim to the sympathy and 
veneration of the greatest criminals. Meanwhile the Christians 
lost no opportunity of manifesting their reverence and attach- 
ment, and more than once by bribing the gaoler prevailed upon 
him to admit them into the martyr’s presence. He was also 
visited by a native priest who ministered to his spiritual wants, 
but he could with difficulty be persuaded to accept of any 
corporal refreshment, so much did he fear to become a burden 
to the destitute mission. He availed himself, however, of the 
visit of this good Father to despatch to his brethren a few 
farewell lines, scrawled with great difficulty in the dark recesses 
of his dungeon. 


. Time and place [he writes] do not permit me to enter into many 
details. These you will be able to learn from others. On my arrival 
at Kou-Tchen I underwent two examinations. Four similar trials 
awaited me at Siang-Yang. At one of them I was compelled to remain 
kneeling for half a day on iron chains, being kept in this position by 
strong cords which held me suspended by my thumbs and the hair of 
my head, so that the whole weight of my body was thrown upon my 
bare knees. In the city of Ou-Chang-Fou I was brought up before the 
mandarin more than twenty times, and on nearly every occasion was 
subjected to various tortures because I would not consent to reveal what 
the judges demanded. If I had done so, the persecution would soon 
have extended to all the provinces of the Empire. The rest you will 
learn later. 


Weak and exhausted as Father Perboyre now was, he was 
still an object of superstitious terror to the mandarins. Believing 
that they had to deal with a clever magician, they sought to 
neutralize his power by the most absurd practices. Among 
other expedients they obliged him on several occasions to 
swallow copious draughts of dogs’ blood still warm from the 
body. They imagined that he might some day or other render 
himself invisible, or play them some evil turn in revenge for 
their cruelty. 

At length, upon September i1, A.D. 1840, after a period of 
twelve months’ imprisonment, the Imperial decree arrived at 
Ou-Chang-Fou condemning him to be forthwith strangled. So 
urgent was the sentence, that it was not even published abroad, 
but was put into execution immediately upon its arrival. On 
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his way to execution the venerable confessor wore, according to 
eustom, the red cloak of the condemned; he had no other 
clothing except a pair of drawers. His arms were tied behind 
his back, and his hands were secured to an erect pole to which 
was attached a small banner bearing his sentence. “They put 
over His head,” says the Evangelist, “His cause written.” And 
that he might have in his passion another point of resem- 
blance to his crucified Master, there were led with him 
to execution five public criminals condemned to a similar 
punishment. 

It is customary in China, with the view of inspiring terror, to 
conduct the condemned at a rapid pace from prison to the 
place of execution. Each of them is attended by two satellites, 
who drag rather than lead their victims to the gallows. At the 
same time repeated strokes of the tam-tam, or Chinese gong, 
serve to heighten the horror of the scene in the eyes of the 
timid natives. But to the holy martyr it was a joyful passage, 
for he was now about to behold the accomplishment of all his 
desires, and was fast approaching the gates of Paradise. A few 
more moments and his ears would be opened to the joyous 
canticles of the angels, while he would be put in secure posses- 
sion of the glorious crown for which he had so long laboured 
and suffered. 

A crowd of spectators were already assembled at the place 
of execution, which lay in the outskirts of the city at a short 
distance from the Christian cemetery. A numerous band of 
soldiers was drawn up in a circle around the gibbet, which 
consisted of a strong post having arms in the form of a cross. 
To this the five malefactors were attached one by one, and 
strangled in succession before the eyes of the missionary. The 
intrepid son of St. Vincent was reserved for the closing scene. 
His turn having at length arrived, he threw himself on his 
knees, and after a few moments spent in fervent prayer, delivered 
himself into the hands of his executioners. The latter, having 
first stripped him of his cloak, tied his feet securely behind his 
back, and then attached him to the gibbet at a short distance 
above the ground, apparently in a kneeling posture. His agony 
was long and painful, for instead of drawing the cord tightly 
and retaining it in the same position until life was exhausted, as 
he had done in the case of the previous victims, the executioner, 
to add to the torment of the blessed martyr, three times relaxed 
it, and allowed the missionary to recover consciousness, so that 
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his cruel agony was thrice renewed. Finally, as some signs of 
life were still apparent, a satellite approached, and with a violent 
kick on the stomach put an end to the martyr’s suffering, and 
sent forth his happy soul on its flight to Heaven. 

Owing to the hurried manner of the Blessed Perboyre’s 
execution, a single Christian only was present at his death, and 
he unfortunately was so overcome by excess of grief as to be 
unable to observe minutely the circumstances attending his 
dying moments. But the news quickly spreading, a number of 
the faithful flocked to the spot, and gathered the above parti- 
culars from the lips of the pagan spectators. The latter were 
struck with admiration at the wonderful beauty of the martyr’s 
countenance after death, and it is recorded that one of those 
present was thereby converted, attributing the joy and serenity 
of his features, so different from the contorted visages of the 
pagan criminals, to the truth and holiness of the religion for 
which he died. The Christians, who arrived in time to behold 
the martyr’s body before it was removed from the gibbet, 
declared that he appeared almost to breathe after death. His 
features were unchanged, his eyes modestly cast down, his lips 
closed as if in silent reflection, while his complexion, as natural 
as during the days of his apostleship, conveyed the impression 
that he was enjoying a gentle slumber rather than that he had 
perished by the hand of the executioner. 

Eager to obtain possession of the martyr’s relics, the Chris- 
tians prevailed upon the soldiers charged with the interment of 
the corpses, to agree for a considerable sum of money to deliver 
his body secretly into their hands. Accordingly, upon the 
following day, when the bodies were being conveyed to the 
common place of burial, upon passing the Christian ccmetery, 
the coffin containing the relics of the Blessed Perboyre was 
adroitly exchanged for a similar one already prepared which 
had been filled with earth and stones. The Christians having 
thus secured possession of the precious remains, clothed them 
with the sacerdotal vestments, and with every mark of vencra- 
tion and affection, committed them secretly to the earth in a 
grave prepared close by the tomb of his brother-missionary and 
martyr, the Rev. Father Clet. 

The well-known Lazarist missionary and apostle of Tibet, 
Father Huc, has left us an interesting description of a pilgrimage 
which he paid to the martyr’s tomb within a few months after 
the date of these events : 
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In passing through Houpé, I turned somewhat out of my way in 
order to reach Ou-Chang-Fou, and make a little pilgrimage to the tomb 
of our glorious martyr, Father Perboyre. My guide was a young 
Chinese Christian, whose want of presence of mind brought me within 
an inch of my life. After having walked for some minutes through the 
winding streets of the city, I found myself at the entrance of an 
immense military exercising-ground filled with soldiers, who were 
engaged at firing-practice, and I was immediately surrounded by satel- 
lites. The young guide, who was some paces in advance, stopped 
suddenly, and we stood for some moments looking at each other, with- 
out well knowing what to do under the circumstances. As our embar- 
rassment might easily serve to draw attention upon us, I directed the 
guide to continue his way quickly across the ground. Then recom- 
mending myself to God, I passed through the ranks of the soldiers, 
endeavouring to imitate as well as I could the careless indifference of 
an idle spectator. ‘ Look,” said a soldier, nudging his neighbour and 
pointing at me with his finger, “look ; there is the brother of Ton” (the 
Chinese name of Father Perboyre). “Yes, indeed,” said the other; 
“he is the very picture of him.” My heart beat quickly within me, but 
I took care not to ask any explanation from these ill-omened physio- 
gnomists. I continued my way without appearing to heed their remarks, 
and we arrived none the worse, except for fear, at the grave of the 
martyr. 

The precious remains of Fathers Clet and Perboyre repose side by 
side upon a green hill outside the city. No chiselled marble is seen 
over the ground which covers the bones of these two valiant children of 
St. Vincent of Paul; but God seems to have charged Himself with 
the expense of their mausoleum, for beautiful creeping and thorny 
plants, not unlike in shape to the acacia of Europe, grow spontaneously 
over the two graves. Above this carpet of verdure we behold a 
profusion of mimose of the richest colours and most elegant form. 
On seeing their brilliant corollas springing up from amid a bed of 
thorns, we cannot help thinking of the exceeding glory with which the 
sufferings of the martyrs are crowned in the life to come. 


A few years later (A.D. 1858), when more peaceable times had 
dawned upon the Church in China, the relics of the two martyrs 
were carefully exhumed, and conveyed to France, where they 
were deposited in the mother-house of the Order at Paris. 

In reading the touching narrative of the sufferings and 
triumphs of the Blessed Perboyre, our minds naturally turn to 
that admirable Society of the Propagation of the Faith, of which 
he may be justly termed the first beatified martyr. For, in fact, 
it was the alms of the associates which enabled this generous 
apostle to be sent out to preach the Gospel of salvation in 
pagan China, which clothed and nourished him during his 
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missionary labours, which ministered to his wants in the Chinese 
dungeons, and which sent a native priest to strengthen him with 
the Bread of Life for his last combat. And it was the Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys of the same associates which blessed 
his apostolic labours with abundant fruits, which supported him 
in the midst of his sufferings, and secured for him the grace of 
perseverance and the crown of martyrdom. Who is there that 
would not wish to have a share in such glorious victories, who 
that would not desire to partake of the martyr’s merits? Yet 
this is daily in our power by becoming fervent members of the 
Society of the Propagation of the Faith. For such heroic deeds, 
such victories, are the daily fruit of the prayers and alms of the 
associates, who have the happiness of being the instrument, in 
the hands of God, to gather fresh nations into the bosom of the 
Church, and people Heaven with confessors and martyrs. May 
God inspire us with a portion of that ardent zeal for the 
salvation of the heathen, which made this admirable missionary 
abandon home and country, and embrace a life of labour, 
privation, and suffering, to win to God those poor erring souls 
for whom his Divine Master shed His Precious Blood! Oh, 
Blessed John Gabriel Perboyre, pray for us, and obtain for us 
some share of thy apostolic spirit! 
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SITUATED as nearly as possible in the centre of the State of 
Indiana, the city of Indianapolis lies extended over a perfectly 
flat prairie land, not far from the banks of the Wabash. All the 
streets, save a few intersecting avenues, run due north and south, 
or east and west. The great State House, as well as the private 
residences, the temples, halls, and public buildings look with an 
admirable precision in the direction of the chief points of the 
compass. A visitor cannot walk the streets or turn a corner but 
he is conscious, or may readily make himself so, of his exact 
bearings to the Polar Star. 

If he wishes to take a general survey of the city and its 
environs, he may go out to that pleasant kind of park, which by 
a pretty uniform rule is made out of a very prosaic institution, 
the non-Catholic cemetery. The graveyards of the denomina- 
tions seem to have lost all higher significance, and to have 
resigned all hope of any higher fate ; they affect the distinction 
of being handsome drives. Here from the crown of a hill, 
he will take in a view of Indianapolis, and also, to some 
extent, of the prairie lands in a midland State. From a 
terraced knoll, showing its sand and gravel but sparsely 
covered with vegetable loam, he can look down amid 
some gentle declivities, once eaten away by waters of more 
consequence than any he sees about him now; and he 
beholds to the south the spires and towers of the city. Beyond 
that, and in every other direction, an unbroken extent of 
wooded or cultivated land rolls away, southward to the far-off 
Ohio, westward over the plains of Indiana and Illinois to the 
Mississippi, north and north-east to the region of the great 
Lakes. If, by the great sand dunes at Michigan City, the waters 
of Lake Michigan rose but thirty feet above their present level, 
they would pour themselves by no circuitous route over these 
two States of Indiana and Illinois ; and, restoring the vast and 
fertile fields of grain to their original condition of a silent water- 
bed, they would join, in one unbroken sheet, with the currents 
of the Mississippi and the Ohio. 
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The neighbourhood of great towns, not farther away than 
one or two hundred miles each, lends to Indianapolis no small 
degree of importance. The trains from Cincinnati, bound for 
St. Louis westward, or for Chicago in the north-west, make this 
a great junction of great lines. A couple of hundred trains a 
day pass through the depot, which, like a vital organ of the 
city’s commercial life, receives every attention, in point of 
comfort, efficiency, and taste. It is little less than a hotel in its 
appointments, in the beauty of its adornments, and in the 
completeness of its service to meet every need which mortal 
man is ever likely to feel. It transmits the trains with the 
promptness and accuracy of a well-toned nervous organism. 
The magnitude of the'traffic is not remarkable. Broad Street 
Station alone, in Philadelphia, schedules six hundred trains a 
day coming and going out, an average of nearly one train every 
two minutes, the twenty-four hours through. Chicago with all 
its depots, and its score of trunk-lines, converging from every 
corner of the continent, would discourage calculation. But if 
the quiet transfer capacity of Indianapolis is commercially 
inferior, that does not affect much the temper of the place. 
Those three great cities, at the three corners of a triangle 
which, with becoming dignity, it graces at the centre, serve its 
present and its future as bureaus of information, furnishing 
indications of the path it means to follow, and the term it 
means to reach, in its own good time. They might go out of 
existence, without disturbing its equanimity. In fact, they were 
barely in existence when it chose to be. And, if they have 
run ahead of it somewhat, that is because of their rivers, their 
lakes, their cosmopolitan population. This is not like them. 
This is Indianapolis, capital of Indiana. 

It has a town spirit, which will not suffer anything or any- 
body to encroach upon its self-sufficiency, its conveniences or its 
rights. The streets are nobly laid out, most of them paved 
with asphalt. It has a network of street-car systems so com- 
bined that you can go from any one point to any other point 
with mathematical accuracy. You take the nearest car; that 
conducts you to a centre where all the other lines of cars pass ; 
you step out into a kind of waiting-room, right in the midst of 
the tracks, and you step into the car which will conduct you 
thence, the rest of the way; and all this for a single fare of five 
cents. If people across the ocean catch the idea of imitating this, 
in the course of the twentieth century, they will do, no doubt, 
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what they have done with the new Messenger Boy System in 
London,—say not a word of where they caught the notion. 

The State House hard by is a magnificent structure of 
marble and granite, really a monument of Greek architecture. 
It was built at the moderate cost of $2,000,000, careful eyes 
watching every stone and each item, lest the pockets of the 
community should serve the pockets of individuals. The noble 
pavilions face the cardinal points of the compass. It is altogether 
too noble a structure for the profane stranger, made suspicious 
by his observations in other parts, to put the ignoble question, 
whether perhaps it was not built as an advertisement. 

Inside, amid its splendid colonnades and halls of legislation, 
you may see on exhibition in its museums the vegetable and 
mineral wealth of the State which sits in sovereign majesty 
here. It is a country rich in coal, gas, building-stone, growing 
wool sixteen inches long in the fleece, and Indian corn twenty 
feet high in the stalk, with ears to match in number and rich- 
ness ; besides other wonderful things. You need not stay there 
to see everything that is remarkable. In your residence you 
sit yourself down, on a cold winter day, to warm yourself in a 
marvellous way. You light the fire in the grate by simply 
turning on the gas, natural gas, straight from the bowels of the 
earth. The neatly arranged lumps of fire brick, and the bits of 
asbestos prettily distributed, begin to glow, as the blue flame 
rushes out licking them all round. When they are fairly incan- 
descent, you would not know but you were seated by a fire of 
red-hot coals, with the cheery sound of a roaring draft to lull or 
stimulate the fancy. Burn it all day and all night, at full blast, 
you pay no more for it. Nobody pays anything for it, except 
to bring it to you, and also to tone down its energy. Its 
pressure, as it comes up from the wells, is 300 to 400 pounds per 
square inch. Gradually softened down to seven pounds, it is 
admitted into the houses, and even so it requires its own strength 
of pipe to contain it. The Indiana field of natural gas comes 
to within twenty miles of the city. Considering the peculiarly 
interesting nature of this product, I will return to discuss the 
phenomenon before finishing this paper. 

Varied and new as are the conditions of material existence 
here, if we compare them with the older parts of the world, the 
features which characterize the moral and social life are no less 
peculiar. There is a stone-faced building in process of erection, 
a temple of culture I might call it, which has this inscription 
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sculptured on the portico, Propylaeum. Women are building 
it ; a woman is president of the club; a woman is the architect ; 
women are directors. Men appear as bricklayers and hod- 
carriers; they are the servants. If some persons of unappreciative 
or sordid views were found to criticize the conduct of the 
enterprise, it was promptly observed that the defects noticeable 
were entirely the fault of the men. For, as one of the journals 
acutely observed, were the women their own bricklayers and 
hod-carriers, neither brick nor mortar would be encumbering 
the streets in such unsightly heaps, but all would be nicely set 
off with flowers and festooned with garlands. This club of 
culture might be compared to a Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which all over the Union is a general club with 
doors open to all, a library organization putting its reading- 
rooms at the service of every traveller, a society for athletics, 
and so forth. “Welcome one, welcome all!” is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association motto. Not quite so this Propy- 
laeum. It is select; and there is another difference, that this 
woman’s club does not show the faintest trace in name or 
anything else of Christianity. It savours of anything but what 
is Christian. Its name is Greck, its culture Greek, and perhaps 
other things too. 

To leaven this population with Catholic life, some six or 
seven churches provide the best parochial education for the 
Catholic children. But, within immediate reach, there is no 
higher course of education as yet, which is distinctively Catholic. 
Hence for further instruction the boys must resort to the public 
High School. The system of State education, as might be 
readily surmised, is complete in such an environment. There 
are fine buildings, ample grounds, and, no doubt, teachers to 
correspond. It will also be readily understood that the tone of 
secularism in morality is not less pronounced than the spirit 
of material organization. There are many signs of it, like that 
little incident mentioned by the Bishop. The boys of his 
Cathedral went to play ball in a certain park. After they had 
been engaged in their pastime for some hours, the keeper was 
heard to remark: “This is strange! I have not heard a word 
of profanity from these boys. The High School girls were here 
the other day, and their language was frightful !” 

Still people are a little inconsistent. On the banks of the 
Wabash, not far from here, is the town of New Harmony, 
historic in the annals of philosophy, as the commune of Robert 
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Owen, founded by him for all to live in harmony without God. 
Owen passed away—his commune a failure. New Harmony did 
not pass ; but it still remained without any profession of religion 
among its three thousand inhabitants. They seem well-to-do, 
They have a theatre in the middle of the town, where, as the 
Sunday comes round, the folks entertain themselves with 
dramatic performances and social entertainments. Yet, as I 
was saying, they have a strain of inconsistency in their com- 
position. There is something like a custom amongst them of 
sending their daughters for an education to the fine Academy 
of the Sisters of Providence, at Terre Haute. This would seem 
to indicate that they find something to admire in the religious 
life and moral education of the Catholic Church, whatever the 
good Sisters may or may not find to admire in themselves and 
their daughters. 

Again, here as everywhere else, there are corporations rich 
and powerful, in the service of which, as is only too well known 
and is a subject of bitter experience to conscientious men, little 
promotion, if indeed any employment, lies in their way, unless 
they belong to some secret society. Nevertheless, the richest 
railroads, which are altogether independent, discriminate not 
only in favour of the clergy and of Sisters, as interstate railroad 
law expressly permits, but they would discriminate with special 
favour for the Catholic clergyman, if that were feasible. The 
priest is known to be travelling on his ministerial business of 
religion or charity, whereas the ministers of the denominations 
are known to make another use of their privileges. Their con- 
scious obliquity in the use of the favours granted to themselves 
would render them quick to object to any special favour done 
to a Catholic priest. 

It is an indication, how this vast country is still insufficiently 
provided for, that, in so old and well-settled a State as Indiana, 
the ordinary country pastor has to travel twenty-five miles on 
a sick-call ; and, if he goes by a country road, his journey may 
well stretch out to thirty miles of jolting along in a rough 
vehicle, or jogging on horseback a whole night and morning. 
In the very environs of Indianapolis, families come fasting a 
distance of twenty miles, to make their Easter Communion 
“at the nearest church.” The life of the priest, which facts like 
these illustrate, does not fail to impress corporations and 
railroad officials. And, in the spirit of considerate regard for 
men so devoted to a self-denying life, the Indian missionary, 
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in other parts of the country, where the legal fare for railroad 
travel is, not three cents, but five cents a mile, has been allowed 
to pass free over four thousand miles of the roads. 


I said that the public spirit of Indianapolis allowed of no 
infringement on its rights. The manner in which natural gas 
was introduced illustrates this. And I may allude to the episode, 
in order to pass on and describe this wonderful mineral product. 

The Standard Oil Company, a huge monopoly, came up to 
the limits of the city, laying its pipes for oil and gas, and 
petitioning for a charter. The Company’s ways were well 
known; and its recent operations in Pennsylvania, its greed, 
and its tyranny, when once it had a place under its control, 
called out all the energy of the pride, conceit, and interest of 
‘Indianapolis. The citizens at once organized a company of 
their own. They had it chartered. Then they allowed others 
to come in. Three companies of Natural Gas Supply tore up 
the streets, laying their lines of pipes. When competitors 
multiply, and so long as they do not compound to form a 
vicious trust, honest folks live in peace, and enjoy the best of 
service. Here competition was duly established, and com- 
pounding rendered impossible. 

The discovery of natural gas, with its prospects of untold 
wealth, was not more a subject of very natural gratification, 
than it was of scientific curiosity. So vast had been the yield 
of the sandstones in Pennsylvania, that Pittsburgh had raised 
its head through its perennial clouds of smoke, had become a 
clean and new city, and had all its factories running in full 
force. The limestones of Ohio and Indiana were now dis- 
covered to abound in the same mineral product, gas and oil. 
To the question, Where does the gas come from? the answer 
was prompt, From the Trenton limestone. To the other 
questions, Will it last? and, How long? it was a matter of no 
little interest and of far greater economic importance to 
ascertain the correct answers. All that was known, and some 
other things besides, might be readily gathered from the glib 
infermation of men, who were neither uninterested nor altogether 
ignorant. You were informed how they drilled down to the 
Trenton limestone, and blew out a cavity therein with dynamite; 
how the gas or oil sprang up; how nota few of the wells, at 
least in Pennsylvania, had failed, and a briny water rose in 
them, instead of either oil or gas; but how, by letting the well 
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rest awhile, after pumping out the brine and plugging the well 
up, say, for a month or so, they found it in good condition after- 
wards. This last item, received from a well-informed man in 
Indianapolis, is, I fear, among the things not known. 

Such statements, as well as the palpable fact of one’s own 
fireplace blazing with gas, are enhanced by the striking spec- 
tacle to be seen at Lima, or Findlay, in Ohio, where the fields 
groan under the weight of huge oil-tanks ranged, and by the 
hundreds upon hundreds, in serried lines, like an army of gaso- 
meters swelling from the ground. There the atmosphere is so 
saturated with oil, that you breathe it as you speed along in 
the fastest express train. All this would naturally excuse some 
inquisitiveness to know a little about the nature of the pheno- 
menon, its causes, its conditions, its prospective duration, we 
will therefore state in brief, not the hearsay even of men of 
business, but the conclusions which appear to be the scientific 
solution of the question. 

It was indeed a thing calculated to astound science when, 
to speak only of the Ohio and Indiana fields, a hole drilled in 
Upper Silurian limestone down to a depth of 1,000 or 1,500 
feet, and reaching at that depth the Trenton limestone, in the 
Lower Silurian strata, was seen to produce at once from this 
last stratum 1,000, nay, 5,000 barrels of oil in twenty-four hours. 
This flow was maintained day after day and month after month, 
until 100,000 barrels monthly were credited to single wells. 
Wonderful it was to see how the inflammable gas rushed forth, 
amounting to 12,000,000 or even 15,000,000 cubic feet a day, 
with a force of 300 or 400 pounds to the square inch, and main- 
taining this measure of volume or pressure for years. Men who 
knew all that science had to convey upon the subjects involved 
in the phenomena, did not know how to adjust their previous 
knowledge and beliefs to the new array of facts. Their know- 
ledge of the geological structure and economic resources of 
the earth was at a loss to assign causes for the visible flaming 
effects they were witnessing. If any one had followed the 
almost romantic history of the California gold-mines, he would 
have reason to believe that here, under another form, far less 
intelligible than that of gold, and no less lucrative, a romance 
of nature and a magic tale of wealth was about to be unfolded 
on the stage of public prosperity. 

Evidently a reserve of force had been sprung. Whence 
did it come? On this question would probably depend the 
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answer to another query, How long would it last? Two 
sets of theories, ably and intelligently put forth, commanded 
attention. One set ascribed the product to chemical agencies 
ever forming the products directly from inorganic elements, 
deep down in the earth, where the conditions of intense heat 
prevail. Natural gas and petroleum, with the derivatives of the 
latter, such as asphaltum and maltha, were to be referred to 
chemical affinities acting directly on mineral matter. Ingenious 
as this class of theories were, I pass them over for the other set. 

This class then regarded the products as resulting from 
vegetable and animal substances, stored up in the rocks and 
decomposed. The line of argument which these theories 
followed was simple and direct. The very same compounds 
are to be had, any day, from both animal and vegetable 
-substances, such as wood, peat, bones, &c., by putting them 
through a process of destructive distillation. Thus we manu- 
facture illuminating gas from bituminous coal. And, even at 
ordinary temperatures, marsh gas is evolved naturally from 
decaying vegetation, when air is excluded; as from wood and 
leaves buried in the bottom of ponds and lakes. 

Now it is well ascertained, that large accumulations of 
ancient vegetation are buried in or beneath the boulder clay 
in many parts of the country ; and these masses do sometimes 
yield gas in amount sufficient to be of economic value. Hence, 
extending the bearings of that ascertained fact, it is reckoned 
that the bituminous shales, which are invariably associated 
with the gas and oil fields of Indiana and Ohio, are themselves 
the chief sources from which these products have been formed, 
and that by a process of distillation. But, if we mean a 
destructive distillation, requiring the application of violent heat, 
whatever may have been the conditions of volcanic agency 
connected with the great Alleghany chain of mountains running 
through Pennsylvania, the western fields show no signs of such 
volcanic action; there are no igneous rocks, there has been 
no upheaval of mountain chains. Hence we settle down to the 
explanation that a slow spontaneous distillation has taken 
place amid the accumulations of organic matter in these parts, 
that a reservoir of force has been developed, and it is this 
reservoir which has been struck. 

Hence, to account for the different conditions visible in the 
oil-sands of Pennsylvania, and these western limestone reserves, 
with their special formation of bituminous shales adjoining, 
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it seems a satisfactory explanation that the oil in the Pennsyl- 
vania fields is entirely adventitious, stored there from sources 
without its strata of sand, while the oil and gas of Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, as well as California, are what may be called 
indigenous, the one series of strata being at the same time 
the source and the reservoir of the products. 

The idea of a reservoir, as distinct from that of the source, 
is of the highest importance. Oil and gas are plentifully 
distributed throughout the body of the earth. But, as they are 
distributed at large, and not accumulated, they fail to acquire 
any commercial importance. Like other forms of mineral 
wealth, they come to be of value only when concentrated. To 
satisfy the conditions of a reservoir, several requirements are 
postulated. There must be a porous stratum, which will contain 
the liquid or fluid product ; and in fact, the Trenton dolomitic 
limestone is a rock quite porous. There must be a propelling 
force, driving the oil and gas before it. This too is found 
universally in these fields; it is the salt water, pushing up with 
hydrostatic pressure at a depth several hundred feet below the 
level of the sea, even though the countries in question are 
one thousand miles from the ocean. Finally, there must be 
an opposing surface or cover, to retain the accumulating gas 
or oil, or else there will be no accumulation ; and here we have 
an impervious roof of shales. 

The Trenton limestone is found at a depth of 1,100 to 1,200 
feet. It is covered by a thickness of from 400 to 1,000 feet 
of shales. It is itself several hundred feet thick. The accu- 
mulated stocks of both oil and gas are always found in the 
uppermost beds of the stratum, and generally not more than 
20 to 30 feet below its upper surface. While in Pennsylvania 
there are the most distinctly formed arches, which enclose the 
reservoirs all round, here there is another structural formation 
which sufficiently explains the collection of the gas and its 
inclusion. The complete survey already accomplished throughout 
the whole of this region, by the sinking of innumerable wells, 
shows at Findlay, Ohio, a dip of the rocks as much as 600 
feet per mile beside a somewhat level terrace of fifteen to twenty 
miles square; and it is precisely on this terrace that the 
products, bounded by the impervious shales dipping on one 
side or gently slanting on the other, and propelled by the 
pressure of the water beneath, are producing the phenomena 
of north-west Ohio. The gas is on the upper level, or upper 
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margin of the terrace. The oil is to a greater or less degree 
diffused all over it; and, whatever point is struck on the field, 
it is found that, going down step by step through the strata, 
the productive areas of each horizon have the same surface 
boundaries. 

Now, to give an idea of the quantities possible in the rocks, 
we may add to all these data the computation that, if the oil 
were only the one-thousandth part of the entire oil-bearing 
rock, then, in a square mile of rocks 1,500 feet thick, there 
would be found 750,000 barrels of oil. But this amount is 
nearly equal to the greatest actual production per square mile 
of the leading Pennsylvania oil-fields. 

The greatest gas-wells struck at Findlay, Ohio, were after- 
wards found to have been located just at the edge of the steep 
descent of rocks which begin to dip there 600 feet a mile. 
There, then, at the highest spot in the field, the gas will rise 
with undiminished pressure, when every other well which is 
striking the field at a lower level, will have been extinguished 
as a gas-well, and have become only an oil-well. And when 
finally from this last bore the last flame will have died out, all 
the gaseous resources of the Ohio field, which a geological series 
of ages have slowly accumulated, will have been exhausted. 
Similarly, when the same favoured bore, that called the Karg 
Well, shall have drawn its last barrel of oil, all the other drills, 
less favourably situated, will have run into wells of bittern or 
brine. In short, the whole process is that of an Artesian well, 
the liquid pushing up to recover the level of a water-head, 
at a greater or less elevation. But there is the novel element 
here, that the brine pushing upwards carries before it imprisoned 
a condensed head of oil surmounted by gas. 

It was in 1885 that the new discovery was made at Findlay. 
It led to the prompt establishment of a Gas Company for 
lighting the streets. The new well just drilled for $1,500 
yielded as much gas in one or two weeks, as the Gas Lighting 
Company of the place had been accustomed to sell in twelve 
months. In the following year, the famous Karg well found 
the gas-rock at 347 feet below sea-level. The gas burst forth 
in volume, 12,000,000 cubic feet a day. Unrestrained in the 
open four-inch pipe, its pressure was 15 pounds. Restrained, 
just as the rock had restrained it, the pressure was 400 pounds ; 
its velocity, as it escaped, 1,513 feet per second. It roared as 
it discharged itself forth. Lighted up, it blazed into the sky, 
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and was seen forty miles away. And so it was allowed to 
blaze for three or four months—we may suppose, as an 
advertising invitation to the world of speculation, which ought 
to come and invest. Interested wise heads would now be very 
glad to see those three or four months of wasted gas safely 
back in the reservoir again. 

The dead-line is gaining ground on the productive areas. 
That is to say, the marked boundary, as unswerving as any 
hydrostatic boundary can be, dividing the organic products 
of petroleum and gas from the salt water beneath, is higher 
than it was at the beginning. In the Findlay field, it was 
originally 500 feet below tide. During those few months, when 
the Karg well was blowing into the air, the oil in other wells 
rose to a perceptibly higher level, gaining upon the ground 
previously occupied by the gas. On the lower margins of the 
Findlay field, salt water is now the only product of many wells. 
Their day is gone. 

In the Indiana gas-fields, the dead-line of salt water was 
originally a little less than 100 feet below tide ; and the upper 
limit of the productive rock rose to 60 or 70 feet below sea- 
level. These fields are not continuous with Findlay. Nor is 
the Lima oil territory conterminous. Two blank intervals 
divide these three productive areas from one another. It is 
instructive to note that, as the Indiana gas-field is so high, 
its surface being 60 or 70 feet above sea-level, and its dead-line 
only 100 below the same; so conversely, the highest point 
of the oil-field at Lima is no less than 150 lower than the top 
of the Findlay field. 

The geographical bearings of the three localities are res- 
pectively, Findlay to the north-east, near Lake Erie, supplying 
natural gas to Toledo north, and even to Detroit, 100 miles 
away ; Lima to the south, and slightly westward—both of these 
are in Ohio ; then to the west, and slightly southward, the whole 
central region of Indiana, reaching to within twenty miles of 
Indianapolis. 

And, since it was in this Western city we began our pursuit 
of the agile and oily creatures, following them 1,500 feet down 
into the bowels of the earth, and seeing the gas shoot as high 
again into the sky, we may be happy to sit ourselves down 
once more by our fire of natural gas, and enjoy it—till it goes 


out. 


THOMAS HUGHES, S.J. 
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Reviews. 


——— 


I.—LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.! 


THE Life of an American convert and founder of an American 
congregation is naturally an interesting subject. But Isaac 
Hecker was something more; he was a man of a type almost 
unknown in the Old World. The author of this biography has 
wisely let him tell as far as possible his own story. Though not 
unaffected by the wave of religious ideas, which we call in 
England the Tractarian movement, Hecker was essentially 
American in his habit of thought, and it was to American 
influences, and to the transcendentalism of his day, that he 
owes the special characteristics of his life. 

Born of German settlers in New York in the early years of 
this century, his father a Lutheran, but merely by inheritance, 
his mother a fervent Methodist, he earned his bread as a 
baker, in what was then a suburb of the great city. 
His home was a virtuous one, where strict moral life was 
inculcated by example much more than by words. The grace 
of infant baptism, which he in all probability received, the 
pietism of his mother, to which he owed the few crumbs of 
Christian truth which he received as a child, a special protection 
from corruption, these were the first talents which God granted 
to this baker’s boy. 

Young Hecker soon fell under the influence of a set of 
earnest thinkers who hoped to give a new life to society by 
democratic socialism, and the ardent temperament of the youth 
led him to follow these new teachers with enthusiasm. But he 
felt that truth was to be attained, not by theory, but by practice, 
and the young transcendentalist joined a community of 
Bostonian men and women who aimed at reconstituting society 
on a co-operative basis, free from the taint of selfish gain. 
Religious doctrine was not to interfere with this happy family. 
Mutual aid, mutual education, joint labour, not hard and fast 
1 Life of Father Hecker. By Rev. Walter Elliott. New York, 1891. 
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communism was the rule. Here, under the influence of Brownson 
and Emerson, young Hecker groped his way, as he expressed 
it, through darkness to the light. Here for the first time, 
Catholic truth came up before him, theoretically inviting, yet 
repelling because from the prejudice against it as the religion 
of foreigners and the enemy of freedom. 

In the copious extracts which are given by the author from 
the young man’s diary, it is certainly remarkable to see, how, 
led almost entirely by the spirit from within, the axzma naturaliter 
Catholica reached one by one not only the doctrines of faith, 
but the higher teachings of Christian perfection. <A life of 
charity, of penance and prayer, a yearning after solitude asa 
means of closer union with God developed itself side by side 
with a philosophy as original as it was sound in the main. A 
second experiment at a stricter life of community, which proved 
less genuine, though at first sight more thorough, made him 
return to his home, where he was ever loved and where his 
views however advanced met with affectionate sympathy, or at 
least respect. 

After seeking for his ideal in every philosophy, Isaac now 
began, though with little hope of success, to see whether it 
could be discovered in any of the various forms of distorted or 
imperfect truth outside the Church. He sought sincerely ; he 
consulted ministers of repute ; but he found it not. 

His religious and social ideas were naturally /erra incognita 
to those who had inherited the faith, and he did not find at his 
first meeting with a Catholic priest—Archbishop Hughes—a very 
encouraging reception. It was only on August 1, 1844, that he 
was received by Bishop McCloskey, then Coadjutor of Boston. 
The good Bishop continued to be his director, and the mystic 
side of the young man’s mind pointed clearly to religious life. 
The following year he sailed for Europe and began his novitiate 
in the Redemptorist house at St. Trond, in Belgium. The 
reader will find, as might be expected, that the young theorist, 
with all his high virtue, was a difficult nut to crack for his. 
religious Superiors. But his total inability for mental application 
when his novitiate was concluded was a still graver difficulty, 
and he was ordained without much theological training, beyond 
what he had acquired before joining the congregation. In 185% 
he returned, full of zeal, to America. 

We must leave his biographer to tell the story of his leaving 
the Redemptorists, and of his founding, with a knot of American 
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Fathers, the Congregation of Paulists. Father Elliott’s views on 
“the value of vows are certainly not ours, but Spiritus spirat ubi 
vult, and we do not feel called on to discuss them. The fact 
that the Paulists were Americans gave them no doubt an 
advantage in the work of evangelizing those of their own kith 
and kin, and Father Hecker, who had sounded all the depths of 
error, was eminently fitted to stretch out a hand to his energetic, 
practical, and liberty-loving countrymen. But there was a 
spiritual and religious zeal, a genuine holiness, which gave life 
and fruit to these efforts. 

He felt, as so many have felt, that the Press is nowadays the 
great organ for good, as it is for evil, and if he did not succeed, 
as he had hoped, he and his brethren have a good record in the 
United States, and many of his works have found a wide 
audience in other English-speaking lands. As has happened 
to so many others, his overtaxed strength, his frame weakened 
by extreme austerity, broke down in the hey-day of his life, and 
enforced repose, away from his religious home, and then long 
years of physical and mental suffering perfected his holocaust. 

Father Elliott, though so modest as to his literary powers, 
has done his work well. The style and thought are indeed of 
a different cast from those of England, but that no doubt is a 
recommendation for the land in which the biography is written. 
To Catholics of every country it preaches two great truths, so 
<lear to Father Hecker, the wonders internal grace which can 
work in man, when cut off from visible union with the Church, 
-and the duty which lies on all to cultivate a deep sympathy 
with views and sympathies not cast in the same mould as their 
own. 


2.—POMBAL.! 


In his study of the character and policy of the Portuguese 
Minister, Pombal, Father Duhr presents us with another of 
those valuable historical monographs of which the series 
of Ergdnzungshefte to the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach affords 
so many examples. Even in such company this “contribution 
to the history of irresponsible government,” as its author styles 
it, possesses quite an exceptional interest, for it is entirely based 
on the unpublished despatches of the Imperial ambassadors in 


1 Pombal, sein Charakter und seine Politik. Von Bernhard Duhr, S.J. Freiburg 
‘im Breisgau: Herder, 1891. 
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Portugal between 1750 and 1782, now preserved in the secret 
archives of Vienna. In the light of these documents Father 
Duhr examines the whole of Pombal’s career in all its more 
important relations, and the portrait of him which results 
therefrom is one of a very different complexion from that 
painted by his apologists. We do not think that Father Duhr 
goes beyond the fair and legitimate conclusion which his 
citations warrant when he says, in the concluding sentence of 
the volume: “Judged by these facts the Marquis of Pombak 
stands before us as a ruler despotic and merciless, who to 
gratify his greed, his ambition, or his resentment, shrank from 
no injustice and stopped short at no deed of blood.” 

Two chapters in this narrative have struck us as of especial’ 
interest. The first is that entitled, “A long negotiation in 
favour of German subjects,” which deals with the representa- 
tions made by the Court of Vienna in behalf of those 
unfortunate Jesuits arrested in Brazil, who were not of 
Portuguese nationality. Father Duhr’s extracts from the 
Ambassadors’ reports enable us to follow closely the tedious 
delays, the misunderstandings, the excuses, the prevarications 
which the Portuguese Prime Minister employed in order that 
these unfortunate victims might not return home to publish 
to the world the details of his cruelty and the maladministra- 
tion of the provinces. It was pretended that these Fathers 
were detained as common felons, guilty of murder and robbery ; 
but their greatest crime, as the Ambassadors saw and stated 
plainly enough, was that of being Jesuits and of knowing too 
much about Brazil and how it was governed. For more than: 
ten years the diplomatic representations of Austria were con- 
tinued without success, until the Society of Jesus had been: 
suppressed and Pombal himself had fallen from power. Then: 
at last, in April, 1777, we find Lebzeltern writing to his Govern— 
ment in such terms as these: 


As the reports which were circulating everywhere about the cruelty 
of their imprisonment [that of the Jesuit Fathers] seemed to be 
exaggerated, I formed a wish to see with my own eyes to what 
extent these rumours were worthy of credence. Accordingly, when 
I learnt that they were at liberty to hold converse with their friends, 
I paid a visit to the prison in disguise. I made inquiries about the 
way in which they had been treated and I examined their dungeons 
myself. But I shall only be able to draw a feeble picture of their 
terrible sufferings, for they surpass all the representations that the 
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imagination can frame, and the very idea of them is enough to make 
one’s blood curdle with horror. Dens three feet square (vier Spannen 
im Quadrat—a span can hardly be more than nine inches, if so much) 
arranged round an underground chamber, which great torches can 
hardly light up and in which at the flood tide the water rises to a 
height of a foot and a half, form the miserable place of confinement 
in which these wretched beings have had their lives prolonged almost 
miraculously for eighteen years. And here for their whole nourishment 
they have received daily half a pound of bread, two ounces of meat, 
and a little salad; and for clothing one shirt a year with an old ragged 
garment to cover it.} 


And this, be it remembered, is the account not of one of 
their religious brethren or of a sympathetic partisan, but of a 
political envoy, who as the very circumstances of his visit show, 
made it his one object to obtain and send home accurate 
information. 

Hardly less novel and interesting is the chapter devoted 
to the Inquisition, an institution which flourished exceedingly 
under the sway of Pombal, and which through judicious 
“ packing” was converted by that enlightened statesman into 
a political tool of the first importance. The despatches here 
printed throw a good deal of light upon the process by which 
its subservience was gradually secured, and beside the great 
auto da fé at which Father Malagrida was burnt at the stake, 
they give us details about several others, less sanguinary indeed, 
but sufficiently startling when invested with the direct sanction 
of the pioneer of liberty. Here is a brief description of one 
of them: 

Early in the morning a few battalions of infantry and a regiment of 
cavalry took up their position to keep order in the open space before the 
convent of the Dominicans. It was here that judgment was to be done. 

Suitable seats were reserved for the nobility, for the desembargadores, 
or officials of the Court, and of the departments of Law, Finance, and 
Police, for the clergy and for the Religious Orders. A large number of 
other persons were also admitted. 

Towards eleven o’clock some of the functionaries of the Holy 
Office took their places upon their raised platform or judgment-seat, 
and immediately thereupon the accused, to the number of thirty-nine, 
of both sexes, were brought in from the prisons of the Inquisition, 
clothed in an extraordinary costume, partly black, partly red and yellow. 

1 It is interesting to learn from a table recently published in Portugal, that of 
the fifty-six prisoners of whom we have definite record four had some claim to 


describe themselves as Englishmen. Of these one died in prison, one went out of 
his mind, and two were liberated on Pombal’s downfall. 
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The offences of which they had been found guilty were chiefly 
relapse into Judaism, errors against faith, the practice of magic, and 
other superstitious or impious crimes due to blind passion or a per- 


verted understanding. 
For each and every one of them an abstract of his trial and of the 


sentence passed upon him was read aloud from a pulpit, a recantation 
was exacted from him upon oath, and he was taken back to prison to 
undergo the punishment announced to him. In this way the auto da fé 
came to an end about six o’clock. No one was condemned to the 
stake, but the penances imposed were confined to confiscation of 
property, imprisonment for an indefinite term, banishment, Raupen- 
schlag [so Lebzeltern—it would seem to mean some sort of flogging] 
titra sanguinis effusionem, penal servitude in the galleys, &c., according 
to the gravity of the offence. 


Father Duhr allows his documents very largely to tell their 
own story. Perhaps the continuity of his narrative suffers a 
little thereby, but the fault is one on the right side. Those who 
have suffered most from the unverified and unverifiable specu- 
lations of the writers who invent our popular histories, will 
pardon most easily a little excess of zeal in the cause of chapter 
and verse. 

It is pleasant to notice in conclusion that the enmity of 
Pombal for the Society of Jesus has not been a cherished 
inheritance with the members of the family who have come 
after him. It was at the hands of Father Christie, long his 
confessor in London, that Marshal Saldanha, the noblest and 
most illustrious of Pombal’s descendants, received the last rites 
of the Church before his death a few years since. Indeed, the 
difference of views in this matter between Pombal and his 
grandson has placed the biographer and admirer of both, 
Mr. J. A. Smith, better known as the Conde da Carnota, in 
a dilemma from which he strives to extricate himself by the 


following amusing note: 


Confounding the Jesuit Order at the period of its suppression by 
Clement XIV. in 1773, with the present members of the Society, some 
persons have reproached the author with attacking an excellent body 
of ecclesiastics, devoted to the glory of the Catholic Church, and the 
education of its members. The author has simply stated some of 
the circumstances which determined a virtuous and enlightened Pontiff 
to suppress the Order: he sees no difficulty in reconciling the justice 
of Clement XIV. with the prudence of Pius VII., who thought proper 
to re-establish it.? 


1 Marquis of Pombal. Note to Second Edition. 
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We could wish that English readers, by whom the Conde 
da Carnota’s book is, we fear, accepted as the standard authority 
for the Life of Pombal, might be made acquainted with some 
of the very valuable corrections supplied by the researches of 
Father Duhr. 


3.—ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS.! 


Messrs. Baker have lately republished the second volume 
of the scholarly translation of the works of St. John of the 
Cross made by Mr. David Lewis, and we rejoice that so 
valuable a book should already have reached another Edition. 
This volume contains three poems by the Saint, on which he 
afterwards writes a long commentary of explanation, forming 
the bulk of the book, and followed by a number of letters and 
spiritual maxims and songs of Divine Love. 

St. John of the Cross, friend and fellow-labourer of St. Teresa, 
is indeed a master of the spiritual life. He net only writes with 
a pen which the Holy Spirit Himself inspired to tell of the 
deep things of God, but he writes of those things which he has 
learned from his own experience, thus giving to his words 
a force and a power that are never found except in those who 
speak of what they have seen, and testify to that which they 
know from their own personal knowledge. St. John of the 
Cross speaks with authority, because he had himself passed 
through the various stages of the soul’s purgation, described in 
The Dark Night of the Soul and of its progress to God, and in 
the Spiritual Canticle. The former of these treatises consists 
of two books. The first book treats of the Night of Sense, 
which purifies us of our attachment to things sensible; the 
second of the Night of the Spirit, when the beginner becomes 
a proficient, and those heavier trials commence which are 
necessary to a complete union with God. 


The greatest affliction of the sorrowful soul in this state is the 
thought that God has abandoned it, of which it has no doubt ; that He 
has cast it away into darkness as an abominable thing. The thought 
that He has abandoned it is a grievous and pitiable affliction. . . . 
When the soul is in the pangs of the purgative contemplation, the 
shadow of death and the pains and torments of Hell are most acutely 


1 The Dark Night of the Soul, a Spiritual Canticle, and The Living Flame of 
Love, of St. John of the Cross, of the Order of Our Lady of Carmel. Translated by 
David Lewis, M.A. Second Edition, revised. London: Thomas Baker, 1891. 
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felt, that is, the sense of being without God, being chastised and 
abandoned in His wrath and heavy displeasure. All this and even 
more the soul feels now, for a fearful apprehension has come upon it 
that thus it will be with it for ever. It has also the same sense of 
abandonment with respect to all creatures, and that it is an object of 
contempt to all, especially to its friends ; and so the Psalmist continues, 
saying: “Thou has put away my acquaintance far from me; they have 
set me an abomination to themselves.” (p. 73.) 


The second poem is a spiritual canticle of the Soul and its 


Bridegroom, and portrays the progress of a soul on its way to 
God. It begins with the longing after Him that belongs to the 
purgative way, whence the soul passes to the higher stages 
of its life. First, the unitive way : 

All they who serve are telling me 

Of Thy unnumbered graces ; 

And all wound me more and more, 


And something leaves me dying, 
I know not what, of which they are darkly speaking. (p. 161.) 


And then the illuminative : 
My soul is occupied, 
And all my substance in His service ; 
Now I guard no flock, 

Nor have I any other employment : 
My sole occupation is love. (p. 165.) 


All this is then fully explained in the treatise, which is an 
elaboration of the sentiments summed up in the poem. Thus 
the words, “ Nor have I any other employment,” in the second 
of the above stanzas, are explained most practically and 
usefully : 

Before the soul succeeded in effecting this gift and surrender of 
itself, and of all that belongs to it, to the Beloved, it was entangled in 
many unprofitable occupations, by which it sought to please itself and 
others, and it may be said that its occupations at this kind were as 
many as its habits of imperfection. 

To these habits belong that of speaking, thinking, and the doing of 
things that are useless; and likewise, the not making use of these 
things according to the requirements of the soul’s perfection; other 
desires also the soul may have, wherewith it ministers to the desires of 
others, to which may be referred, display, compliments, flattery, human 
respect, aiming at being well thought of, and the giving pleasure to 
people, and other useless actions, by which it laboured to content them, 
wasting its efforts herein, and finally all its strength. All this is over, 
says the soul here, for all its words, thoughts, and works are directed 
to God, and conversant with Him, freed from their previous imper- 
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fections. It is as if it said: I follow no longer either my own or other 
men’s likings, neither do I occupy or entertain myself with useless 
pastimes, or the things of this world. (p. 336.) 


Then follows a shorter poem of only four stanzas, which is 
explained in like manner. 

The language throughout is borrowed very largely from the 
Canticle of Canticles, and one who desires to understand the 
true spiritual application of that wonderful and much debated 
work, cannot do better than read carefully this volume. St.John 
of the Cross does not give the same interpretation with 
St. Bernard to many passages in it, but the general idea running 
through his works and the Commentary of St. Bernard is the 
same. A number of letters and poems on spiritual subjects 
conclude the volume before us. 


4.—THOMAS A KEMPIS.! 
It is now nearly twenty years since Dr. Hirsche issued the 


first volume of his Prolegomena to the works of Thomas a 
Kempis, which was followed in 1874 by his first edition of the 
Imitation, and in 1883 by the second volume of the Prolegomena. 
In that same year, the late lamented Mr. Edmund Waterton, in 
a valuable pamphlet, entitled, Zomas a Kempis and the Imitation 
of Christ, drew attention to Dr. Hirsche’s edition “as of the 
utmost value and importance,” and expressed his regret that 
it was not more widely known. Since that time, as the readers 
of THE MONTH are aware, an English translation of some 
merit, but unfortunately not free from Pantheistic taint, was 
brought out by Elliot Stock early last year, the sale of which 
has no doubt been helped by a Preface from the pen of the late 
Canon Liddon. It may not, however, be out of place even yet 
to draw attention to the special features of Dr. Hirsche’s edition. 

The Doctor found in his careful study of the precious 
autograph MS. of 1441, that Thomas 4 Kempis had adopted 
a very peculiar and perfectly original system of punctuation, 
which on investigation turned out to have been employed by 
him in his other extant MSS.; and diligent study of these 

1 Thome Kempensis: De Imitatione Christi, Libri Quatuor. Textum ex 
autographo Thome nunc primum accuratissime reddidit, distinxit, novo modo 
disposuit; capitulorum et librorum argumenta, locos parallelos adjecit Carolus 
Hirsche. Editio altera, correcta et aucta. Berolini: Carol. Habel, 1891. 

1 See THE MonTH for April, 1891. 
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signs disclosed the rules by which they were used. They were 
not so much grammatical as rhetorical, or rather rhythmical, 
and served to point the periods of rhythm and the cadences and 
rhymes which were thus clearly shown to be intentional and 
not merely accidental. It had of course always been known 
that 4 Kempis was a master in the art of writing rhymed prose. 
But until Dr. Hirsche’s discovery, no modern knew the full 
significance of the structure of the work. We say “no modern,” 
for in former days Adrian de But,a monk of the Cistercian 
Abbey of the Dunes, recording contemporaneously the events 
of the year 1480, bore witness to the fact that in that year 
a Kempis published, guoddam volumen METRICE super tllud: 
qui sequitur me. This accounts also for the title, Musica 
Ecclesiastica, which several ancient MSS. of the Jmztation bear. 

No one, we think, can read the J/sztation in this quasi- 
metrical form without seeing more deeply into the mind and 
meaning of the author, and understanding more thoroughly 
the relation of part to part. We shall be very glad if some 
competent Catholic translator will undertake to reproduce the 
book in this its original form for ordinary English readers. 
The length of time that has elapsed between the first and 
second editions of Dr. Hirsche is no sign that his work has 
not been appreciated by scholars, for apart from the fact that 
it was re-issued in 1879 in England in Latin, as well as trans- 
lated in 1889, the one reason of delay has been the almost 
total blindness by which Dr. Hirsche has had the misfortune 
to be overtaken ; the traces of which we are sorry to have to 
say are only too evident in the present edition. It is styled 
indeed, editio correcta et aucta, but in the added parts at least 
it is quite clear that the proofs have not had the necessary 
careful revision. They are terribly full of misprints. 


5.—SEEDS AND SHEAVES.! 


It has been well remarked that the Church of God is a great 
hospital, whose vast enclosure embraces sufferers of every 
description. To one special class of these sufferers the book 
under our notice is dedicated ; a class which needs, though it 
too often does not receive, the greatest sympathy, the most 


1 Seeds and Sheaves. Thoughts for Incurables. By Lady Lovat. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., Limited, 1892. 
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tender compassion. It is not to those whose wounds may be 
healed, whose afflictions admit of remedy, to whom the writer 
addresses herself, but to the “incurables,” those for whom no 
hope exists of permanent relief, still less of complete recovery 
on this side the grave; those who must carry their burden, 
whether it be bodily pain or mental anguish, as long as they 
are pilgrims in this valley of tears. Every one must recognize 
the fact that these life-long sorrows and griefs are beyond the 
reach of ordinary words of consolation and admonition, uttered, 
too, perhaps, by persons who, although touched by the mis- 
fortunes of their friends, have personally had little or no 
acquaintance with «eal troubles. To “the incurables” therefore 
Lady Lovat suggests a deeper thought, calculated to encourage 
and comfort them. She likens their condition to that of the 
souls in Purgatory, and bids them learn of those holy souls a 
lesson of profound importance: the spirit in which pains and 
trials and bereavements are to be borne, and the virtues to be 
practised or acquired in a state of suffering. “To work out 
this idea,” she tells us in the Preface, “or rather to explain this 
union of sympathies and aspirations with the Holy Souls, this 
learning from them and with them the meaning of the terrible 
mystery and lesson of pain, which to some seems to make up 
the greater part of the experience of their lives, is the chief 
object of these payes.” 

The principal virtues which characterize the Holy Souls, 
and which those sufferers who, wherever they look, see no 
prospect of change, no hope of return to a life of happiness, 
can and ought to imitate, are perfect submission to the will of 
God, calm and thankful resignation, patience and humility. 
They are willing to suffer, to lie passive in the hands of God, 
wishing, not struggling to be free, content to “sweetly take a 
sinner’s doom.” But one great and radical difference, one to 
which we are inclined to think sufficient prominence is scarcely 
given, exists between sufferers on earth and those who are 
undergoing their punishment in the prison of Purgatory. The 
former are able to merit, to earn immense graces for themselves 
and for others, graces richer and more numerous than it is in 
the power to earn even of those who, in the enjoyment of 
health and happiness, devote their time and energy to works 
of charity, since we know that patient endurance is far more 
acceptable to God than active zeal, and that prayer united to 
suffering is the most efficacious of all good works. In this 
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respect the life of suffering souls on earth offers no parallel 
with the state of the souls in Purgatory; and because, as we 
are told, to point out this parallel is the leading idea of the 
book, the title given.to it seems hardly appropriate. The seed- 
time of the Holy Souls is past, and their harvest is yet to come. 
But their fellow-sufferers on earth are still sowing for eternity, 
and reaping meanwhile in time a rich harvest of grace, 
provided they unite their sufferings and their tears to the 
Passion of Christ by fervent acts of love and thanksgiving. 
Lady Lovat has adorned her pages with many valuable 
gems, thoughts collected during the course of extensive 
religious reading, or written down from the lips of wise and 
holy priests to whom it has been her privilege to listen. These 
passages, as well as the kind words of counsel and comfort her 
own heart dictates, will afford welcome solace to many sufferers. 
In the following extract she bids them endeavour after the 
example of the Holy Souls, to rejoice in the midst of sorrows. 


The Holy Souls are plunged into a sea of love, a love which 
embraces all, transfigures all, in which they suffer, it is true, but which 
turns their very sufferings into joy; for do not these sufferings also 
come from His hand whom alone they love? does not every pang 
remove an obstacle, take away a barrier between them and their one 
supreme and only joy? and therefore they are welcome in a sense, and 
to a degree no earthly words can describe. ‘To imitate these souls in 
their love and their joy we must keep our hearts pure, so that we may 
see God; we must humbly invite the Holy Spirit to take possession of 
them; and He “will teach us all things,” and He who is both the 
Source of all strength and the Comforter, will give us strength to bear 
all things with patience and with joy. (p. 248.) 


In the second part of this book the author dwells on the 
importance of a conscientious performance of daily duties and 
practices of piety. She very wisely urges on those whose 
circumstances do not require them to follow any definite 
calling, and who have unoccupied hours, unexpended energy, 
and superabundant means at their disposal, the benefit to be 
derived from a useful employment of time, well-directed 
exertion on behalf of their poorer neighbours, and judicious 
as well as liberal almsgiving. In fact the whole of this volume 
is very profitable reading, and many a wayfarer on life’s high- 
road, whether he be sick or in health, prosperous or afflicted, 
will derive strength and encouragement, instruction and con- 
solation from the salutary counsels and exalted truths which 
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are to be found on every page. God grant that the “seeds” 
which the writer has cast into the earth may spring up and 
produce abundant “sheaves” for the store-house of Heaven. 


6.—MORAL PHILOSOPHY.! 


Father Cathrein, in the second volume of his Moral Philosophy, 
shows us the way how to apply to the manifold relations and 
circumstances of human life the general principles of moral 
conduct and natural justice expounded in the preceding volume. 
The longer we peruse this work, the better we like it, and we 
feel sure that every reader interested in the subject will find it 
from beginning to end pleasant and instructive reading. 

As regards Special Moral Philosophy which is treated of in 
the volume before us, our author divides it very appropriately 
into two parts corresponding to the duties and rights of man 
as an individual and as a member of human society. 

The first part opens with a book on man considered in his 
relation to God. (pp. 5—42.) Here a clear view is given of the 
various meanings attached to the term religion, a word so much 
abused in our age. Three chief significations are marked. In the 
first place religion in the author’s opinion expresses the honour 
due to our Maker. Again it denotes the moral virtue which 
disposes man to honour God. Finally it signifies the complex 
of truths and obligations which refer more directly to the 
dependence of man upon God. The explanation of what 
religion properly means, is followed by a clear exposition of 
the indissoluble connection of religious worship with human 
nature. After that the possibility of a Divine revelation tran- 
scending the comprehension of human ken, is dwelt upon. 
Thus a solid basis is gained for a vigorous onslaught on 
religious Indifferentism, and on the baseless and chimerical 
theories by which several champions of modern thought dis- 
figure the beginning of the history of religion. Weighty argu- 
ments are brought forward to show how unreasonable it is 
either with Mr. H. Spencer to find the dawn of religion in 
ghost stories, or with Edward von Hartmann to call the 


1 Moralphilosophie. Eine wissenschaftliche Darlegung der sittlichen, einschliesslich 
der rechtlichen Ordnung von Victor Cathrein, S.J. Zweiter Band: Besondere 
Moralphilosophie. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder’sche Verlagshandlung, 1891. 
xiv. and 633 pp. 8vo. 
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reverential behaviour of a dog towards his master religious 
sentiment, or with Feuerbach, Wundt, and Paulsen to hold 
religion to be a natural outgrowth of the tendency, inborn in 
human minds, to delight in idealizing and castle-building. 

In opposition to these theories Father Cathrein expresses 
his own opinion on the subject in question to this effect : 


The right explanation of a universal phenomenon can only be that 
which takes due account of its constant features and lays bare what is, 
so to speak, its nucleus purified from accidental admixture. Applying 
this general principle to religion as a phenomenon coextensive with the 
spread of mankind, we arrive at that explanation of its origin which has 
come down to us long ago by Christian tradition and partly even by 
the legends of the most ancient nations. 

Reason forbids us to suppose that an all-wise Creator should have 
placed men upon earth as totally ignorant children, leaving it to blind 
chance whether or not they would find their way to their Father’s home. 
His Wisdom demanded to furnish the first parents of the human race 
with a sufficient knowledge of His Divine attributes and of the most 
important of their obligations towards Him. Add to this that their 
heart was in the beginning not yet corrupted by any passions, and it is 
clear that they must have risen easily from the contemplation of the 
visible world and from the perception of the moral law written on their 
own hearts, to the knowledge of God as their Creator and final end. 
Therefore Monotheism, not Polytheism, is the original form of religion ; 
a conclusion unmistakeably confirmed by the history of the most ancient 
religions. Only with increasing moral corruption was the knowledge of 
the One true God gradually obscured, taking various shapes among 
various nations. If therefore we would ask a question for which there 
is real foundation in history, we should inquire, how the various forms 
of religious superstitions by gradual obliteration of the underlying truth 
came into existence. It is likely enough that in bringing about these 
transformations of the original real religion some of those factors were 
at work which are advanced by certain authors to explain the origin of 
religion itself, for instance, national tastes, the wants of people, the 
natural phenomena surrounding them, even fraud, oppression, &c.? 


That this view is in perfect harmony with Chri. tian teaching, 
appears from two passages of Holy Scripture, quoted by our 
author, namely, Romans i. 21—25, and Wisdom xiii. i—5. _Its 
adoption becomes the more imperative upon any honest inquirer, 
the better he is acquainted with the modern discoveries in the 
departments of history and ethnology. 

Having pointed out the real source of religion, our author 
then passes on to show the foundation in the moral nature of 


1 Cf, pp. 25, seq. 
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man of the chief religious acts, adoration, sacrifice, prayer, vow, 
oath. 

The second book treats of man’s duties towards himself, 
(pp. 42—65), whilst the third discusses his moral position 
towards his fellow-men. (pp. 65—107.) The most interesting 
features in these two books are the treatises on suicide 
(pp. 50, seq.), on lying and mental restriction (pp. 71, seq.), on 
self-defence and duelling. (pp. 92, seq.) In the fourth book 
(pp. 107—277), the discussion turns upon the right of property. 
The second chapter of this book is a thorough exposition and 
refutation of Socialism. (pp. 115—190.) It deserves to be 
studied with particular care. 

The second part of the volume is taken up by an exposition 
of the duties and rights of man as a member of human society. 

' As regards family life (pp. 309—380), the chapter on matri- 
morly (pp. 314, seq.) is especially noteworthy as offering a strong 
barrier against the inroads of modern licentiousness upon the 
most sacred of social ties. Very attractive is also the essay on 
slavery (pp. 367, seq.), and the thorough-going inquiry into the 
origin, end, essence, and extent of civil power. (pp. 387—528.) 

The duties of true patriotism and the vast gulf that 
separates it from narrow nationalism, are well brought out in 
the treatise on international rights with which the volume most 
appropriately winds up. 


7.—A NEW ARABIC GRAMMAR.! 


The appearance of a new Arabic Grammar cannot fail to 
be an event of interest to the Orientalist. We already possess 
a very good one, one of the best that has ever been compiled, 
in Wright’s English edition of Carpari’s grammar. This work 
professes to be simply a translation ; it is, however, in reality 
much more than that, as it is far more complete than the first 
German editions published by the author, and more so even 
than the later editions brought out by Miiller. In this English 
edition the rules of prosody are given in full, whereas Miiller 
passes them over in a cursory manner; another advantage it 
offers is that together with the Arabic idioms and forms of 


1 Grammaire Arabe. Composée d’aprés les sources primitives. Par le P. Donat 
Vernier, S.J. En deux volumes, grand in 8vo. Vol. i, 888 pp. Beyrouth: 
Imprimerie Catholique, S.J. 
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construction those of the other Semitic languages are given, 
an arrangement of no small service to the student who seeks 
to be not only an Arabist, but an Orientalist. 

The new Arabic Grammar published at Beyrout is an im- 
provement, not only on the German editions of Carpari, but on 
the English edition also. It is perhaps intended rather for the 
use of professors than of ordinary students. Its special excellence 
consists in the author having undertaken not to omit a single 
one of the forms found in the most ancient Arabic grammars, 
several of which have been printed during the last ten years. 
Of these the most important is that of Sibarvayhi, published 
at Paris in 1881 by M.Hartwig Derembourg. The Arabs 
consider Sibarvayhi as the highest grammatical authority ; his 
work, of which the MS. copies are very rare and highly valued 
in the East, is called by the learned among his countrymen 
Al Kitab—* The Book.” A copy of this work, with annotations 
by Abu Bakr az Zubaydi, was published in Rome in 1880 by 
M. Ignazio Guidi. It contained in forty pages all the forms 
in use in the language. Every one of the grammatical rules, 
and the exceptions to it, are found in Sibarvayhi. All of 
these Father Vernier announces his intention of giving in the 
syntax, and of adding, in an Appendix to the second volume, 
a few forms which have been omitted in the first. He is also 
very careful to give references to the best Arabic grammars 
so that they can be consulted by the student. 

To take an instance. The question of the pause (or rest) 
is not without importance, as it regulates the accentuation 
of the final syllable in the public reading of the Koran, and 
its rules are also rightly observed in reading the Gospels. 
Wright is the only writer who pays due attention to this point, 
he devotes five pages to it, whereas the others only give it a 
passing mention. In the work recently published by Father 
Donat Vernier, this subject occupies nine pages, for he enters 
into it more fully than Wright; besides giving eighteen 
quotations from Sibarvayhi, and four or five from other 
Arabic authorities, thus rendering it easy for the reader to 
turn to the passages in their books if he is desirous of seeing 
what they say on the subject. 

This new and important publication cannot be too strongly 
commended to the use of teachers. It is a valuable contribution 


to Oriental lore. 
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8.—LA VENERABLE JEANNE DE L’ESTONNAC|! 


The order founded by the subject of this Life is not to 
be confounded with the well-known congregation of Namur. 
When Southern France was threatened with the permanent 
loss of the faith by the apostacy of the House of Navarre, God 
raised up a valiant woman to do for the girls, what the followers 
of St. Ignatius were doing for the boys, to win them back to 
the faith, or to retain them in it by a solid religious education. 

Jeanne de |’Estonnac, whose cause of beatification is now 
completed, was born in Bordeaux the very same year that her 
namesake Jeanne d’Albret became a Protestant. Her mother, 
the sister of the well-known Michael Montaigne, had been 
carried away by the flood of error, which was then so fashion- 
able among French ladies of culture. But her husband was 
.a staunch Catholic, and, as one of the first magistrates of 
Bordeaux, persuaded the authorities to refuse entry into their 
-city to the young Henry of Navarre. Notwithstanding all the 
watchfulness of her -father, the mother tried every means to 
lead her child into error ; but she tried in vain. This hand-to- 
hand struggle with heresy had its lasting effect on Jane’s mind. 
It showed her the perils to which other souls were exposed. 
The great work of St. Teresa on the other side of the Pyrenees 
had reached Guienne, naturally in close relations with Spain, 
and a spark of the Saint’s zeal passed into the heart of that 
French girl. She heard in the depths of her soul a voice from 
God telling her to cherish and to foster it into a flame. 

The Society had founded a College at Bordeaux. The 
«ldest boy of M. de I’Estonnac entered. His father arranged 
a brilliant marriage for his daughter, then a girl of seventeen, 
«as good as she was beautiful. Her husband, Gaston de Mont- 
ferrant, boasted of descent from the house of Lancaster, and 
of intermarriages of his family with the royal houses of France, 
-Aragon, and Navarre. He was one of the first among the 
nobles of Guienne. 

Jane’s married life was truly Christian, had its joys and 
sorrows, but joys seemed to prevail. In 1589 her younger 
brother, Roger, entered the Jesuit Novitiate. In 1595 her 
husband died, leaving Jane with a family of four, after twenty- 


1 La Vénérable Jeanne de l’Estonnac, Baronne de Montferrant-Landiros, fonda- 
. trice et premitre supérieure de l’Ordre de Notre-Dame, Par le R. P. Mercier de le 
«Cie de Jésus, Paris: Oudin, 1891. 
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two years of happy married life. An old desire of religious 
life revived in her mind. Six years after her husband’s death 
she obeyed what seemed to her a Divine call, and entered the 
Novitiate of the Reformed Cistercians, the Feuillantines. Her 
two eldest children were then nuns, her only son was married, 
and to him she entrusted her youngest daughter. It was a 
terrible parting with these two. Nor was the sacrifice to be 
consummated. In three years her health broke down and she 
was obliged to quit the cloister. God had reserved her for 
other work. He had revealed to Father de Bordes, of the 
Society of Jesus, and to His faithful servant, that He wished 
an order in honour of our Lady, with the Rules and Institute 
of the Society, to be founded to save the girls of France from 
the irreligion and heresy of the time, and He marked out 
Madame de |'Estonnac for this work. The book before us 
tells how, aided by her brother and other Jesuit Fathers, she 
fulfilled this Divine mandate, what great trials and labours she 
underwent, and how rapidly the order spread through the 
South of France and even made its way into Spain. 

The venerable servant of God died full of years in the 
convent—her first foundation—of Bordeaux. ‘Though her 
beatification was spoken of, though her relics were sought 
after, and her body remained incorrupt, though miracles were 
wrought by her intercession, for reasons unknown, the Cause 
was not taken in hand till the present century, when the order 
rose again in full vigour after the deluge of the great Revolu- 
tion. The decree declaring her virtues to be heroic was signed 
in the March of last year, 1891. 

The biographer has brought to the work all the care and 
research which alone can satisfy modern historical science, as 
is proved by the critical and lengthy list of his authorities in 
the Appendix. To this he has added genealogical notices of 
the families of the Venerable, of her husband and of others 
with whom she was connected, and several papers bearing on 
her life, the documents of the process of beatification, and a 
useful summary of the great work of Benedict XIV. on 
canonization and beatification. ‘To these are joined complete 
lists of the various convents of the order old and new, of which 
this is the summary: 55 in the seventeenth century, 9 in the 
eighteenth century, and 42 in the nineteenth century. The 
total, now existing, are 67. It is with pleasure we note that, of 
these, 23 are to be found in Spain, where the bulk of the 
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convents, which are so numerous, are rigidly enclosed and not 
devoted to active work. 

If fault might be found with this interesting Life, it is that 
the biographer has not fused into his narrative the description 
of her virtues, taken from the Summarium of the process, and 
which are completely separate from the Life. This gives the 
book a little too much the air of annals of the order, rather 
than a speaking portrait of the Saint. But we cannot praise 
too much the reproduction of the excellent paintings of the 
Venerable and of Pope Paul V., her protector, and the interest- 
ing lithograph of Old Bordeaux in the sixteenth century. 


Q.—PHILIP ; OR, THE MOLLIES’ SECRET.! 


A narrative which is intended to set forth the evils resulting 
from secret organizations must necessarily be replete with 
perilous adventures and deeds of violence. This is the case 
with the volume before us, but the adventures are related with 
vigour and spirit, and the dark deeds are shorn of all details 
revolting to the feelings of the reader. The story is well worth 
perusal, for the interest is kept up to the end, the moral tone 
is excellent, the characters are well-drawn, and the incidents, 
though startling, are by no means improbable. The scene is 
laid in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, a wild, picturesque 
country, where on either side of the Catamount Creek the 
mountains rise, some in abrupt precipitous crags, others in 
undulating heights covered with dense foliage, while between 
lie silent valleys, with lonely highways leading to the scattered 
villages and towns, in the vicinity of one of which our story 
opens. At that time there existed in those regions a secret 
society, known under the sodrzguet of the Molly Maguires. This 
society, originally instituted for a good purpose, had degenerated 
into a reckless band of unscrupulous men, under the command 
of infamous leaders, who were the terror of the mining district, 
and who, secure in the terror they inspired, screened themselves 
from justice by the secrecy wherewith their criminal operations 
were conducted, the execution of the murders they plotted being 
often forced upon some young fellow made a tool for the grati- 
fication of private animosity or revenge. 


1 Philip; or, the Mollies’ Secret. A Tale of the Coal Regions. By Patrick Justin 
McMahon. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner and Co. 
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Philip, the hero of the tale, is not one of these men, but 
a brave, high-minded, god-fearing youth of eighteen. He was 
stolen as an infant by an old woman, who on her death-bed 
reveals that she is not, as he had been led to suppose, his 
grandmother. Philip takes work in the mines, and unwittingly 
incurs the hostility of the “ Mollies,” whose sinister designs he 
has been instrumental in frustrating. Consequently, he is not 
only subjected to a series of minor persecutions, but his life is 
more than once attempted. He is sent into a part of the 
subterranean galleries whence he can find no exit, and strays 
in the darkness until he is rescued from destruction by a half- 
witted or crazy boy, who lives underground and is called the 
“Ghost of the mines.” Again, the “trap” is loosed as he is 
ascending the shaft, and he escaped death almost by a miracle. 
Finally, when crossing a bridge, he is precipitated into a deep 
gully ; but he bears a charmed life, or rather Providence, who 
designs the young man for better things, preserves him from the 
malice of his enemies. This is the turning-point in Philip's life ; 
he announces his desire to be a priest, having studied with this 
object under the direction of the kindly priest, Father Moran. 
But further perils are in store for him; the “breaker” at the 
mouth of the collieries is discovered to be on fire—an act of 
incendiarism on the part of the “Mollies”—and Philip alone 
of all the by-standers has the courage and magnanimity to 
incur the risk of descending to give the alarm to the men at 
work below, who, if not warned in time, must inevitably perish 
on the flames and smoke descending the shaft, sucked down by 
the current of air. The miners are drawn up in safety, but the 
rope breaks, and Philip is left below. He is given up for lost. 
However some days later he reappears, having been found when 
unconscious and again saved by the “Ghost” of the mines. 
This demented creature is also the means of ridding the neigh- 
bourhood of the daring villain who was the instigator, if not the 
perpetrator, of all the crimes recorded in this story. Long years 
ago he murdered the boy’s father, buryit.z him under heaps 
of rock and coal, and attempted to kill the boy himself. Terror 
deprived the lad of reason; he haunted the spot where his 
father lay buried, his one idea being that of revenge. At last 
his opportunity came. The man, by name Wilson, to elude the 
pursuit of the detective sent to arrest him, betook himself to 
the mines, whither he was followed by the officer of justice, and 
an ex-member of the secret society. 
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“‘ Shift the light up to the left, towards the middle of the run,” said 
Harley. “There,” he continued, at the same time grasping his com- 
panion’s arm, “do you see him now? Is it man or devil?” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the detective, “that’s terrible.” 

It was in truth a sight to elicit more than surprise. When McKenna 
had shifted the lantern as Harley directed, they beheld, in the dim 
light cast before them, the object of their search; they recognized the 
murderer, the personification of daring and desperation, standing above 
them on a single plank that stretched across the top of the run, over 
fifty yards from the battery near the gangway. There he stood, balanced 
and motionless in this frightful station, as if in defiance of God and 
man, while Harley and the detective regarded him with mingled feelings 
of awe and terror. They knew not just then what to do. 


‘Whilst they deliberated whether or not they should shoot 
him down, they beheld a figure creeping towards him from 
behind. It was the Wild Boy, Con, who with an unearthly 
cry, leapt upon his shoulders. 


The Molly made frantic efforts to free himself from the grasp of 
his wiry foe, he tossed his arms wildly in the air, exerted himself to the 
utmost, but Con still clung to him like a leech. At last the Molly 
tossed his head forward, suddenly stopped, and threw his assailant over 
his head. It was all in vain; for Con retained his grasp of the Molly’s 
hair with the tenacity of despair, his weight dragged the Molly from the 
plank, and thus locked together they shot headlong into the deep, dark 
run. (pp. 522—527.) 


The reader must not suppose that in this picture of mining 
life tragic situations and deeds of violence occupy the whole of 
the canvas. Many are the pleasant, peaceful scenes depicted in 
the house of the manager of the collieries, whose son Philip 
eventually proves to be; many the wise words that fall from 
the lips of the worthy priest, the friend and consoler of his 
people; many the humorous utterances of the vain and pedantic 
schoolmaster. The story ends happily for all the good, and the 
lesson conveyed by the whole is that contentment can only be 
found by doing the will of God. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Dr. C. WILLELMS, already well known by his admirable hand-- 
book upon the Holy Coat of Treves which last year had a most 
extensive sale in Germany and was translated into French, has 
supplemented his former work with a pamphlet entitled The 
Holy Coat of Treves and its Assailants Within the compass 
of one hundred and twenty pages he runs through the different 
objections raised against the authenticity of the relic by the 
non-Catholic writers both of the last and of the present genera- 
tion, excusing his reference to past controversies on the ground 
that the sceptics of our own day have only borrowed the rusty 
weapons of their grandfathers. Dr. Willelms writes with no 
little animation, for he has himself been most unfairly and 
rudely attacked. The chapter on Von Sybel’s “twenty other 
seamless robes” strikes us as particularly effective. We only 
wish that Dr. Willelms had treated this subject with some- 
thing more of detail. On the interesting question of the 
miracles said to have been worked during this last exposition, 
Dr. Willelms seems to be bound to the same respectful silence 
as was imposed on previous writers. He refers indeed to the 
existence of such manifestations in general terms, but we are 
left to conclude that the results of the special investigation 
undertaken by the wise caution of the Bishop of Treves have 
not yet been made public. 

The untimely death of Dr. M. Joseph Scheeben before the 
completion of his great work Dogmatik, was a serious loss to 
the Catholics of Germany. We are reminded that it was a loss 
to English-speaking Catholics also, by this excellent translation 
of an earlier book of his entitled Zhe Glories of the Divine 


\ Der hl. Rock su Trier und seine Gegner. Von Dr. C, Willelms, Bischoflichen 
Sekretiir, Trier: Paulinus Druckerei, 1892, 
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Grace, now in its second edition. Dr. Scheeben possessed the 
rare gift of writing sound theology plainly and intelligibly in a 
modern language. He was also a holy and spiritually-minded 
priest, well fitted to deal with the science of the Saints. In The 
Glories of the Divine Grace both these qualities are admirably 
combined and find a most suitable field for their exercise. It 
were greatly to be wished that all who have to write or speak 
about this important and very difficult subject had mastered 
beforehand the contents of Dr. Scheeben’s volume. We commend 
this new edition heartily to the attention of all intelligent 
Catholics, but most especially do we recommend it to the 
clergy, and to those who seek to make progress in the spiritual 
life. We know of no other book which can take its place. 

We have received from the Leamington Art and Book 
Company two neat little books of Church Services for the use 
of the laity. The first, a Holy Weck Book,? gives all the offices 
complete in English, and the Psalms, sequences, &c., in Latin 
as well. Two features we notice, not always to be found in 
similar manuals—the Latin quantities are marked throughout, 
and the prayers for blessing the Holy Oils on Maundy Thursday 
are added in a supplement. On the other hand, the Psalms are 
not specially punctuated for chanting. The other little volume, 
styled The Choristers Vespers Book, contains all the Psalms 
and Hymns which can be needed for Vespers on any Sunday 
of the year, printed in large and legible type. The inflection- 
points in each verse of the Psalms are marked by the use of 
large capitals as in the Latin Vesperale. The hymns and litany 
for Benediction are printed at the end, as also the Ze Deum 
with its Gregorian music, but inasmuch as the prayers and 
antiphons for the Commemorations at Vespers are not included, 
the book remains very thin and portable. Altogether these two 
little liturgical manuals seem to us likely to find favour. 

A lecture comes to us from America, entitled The Reason- 
ableness of the Ceremonies of the Catholic Church by the Rev. 
J. J. Burke. It is very simple and direct in its language, and 


2 The Glories of the Divine Grace. By Dr. M. Joseph Scheeben. Translated 
From the fourth revised German edition by a Benedictine Monk. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

2 Holy Week Book. Leamington: Art and Book Company, 1891. Price one 
- shilling. Zhe Chorister’s Vespers Book. Same publishers. Price one shilling and 
-sixpence, 

= The Reasonablenzss of the Ceremonies of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. 
J. J. Burke. New York: Benziger, 1892. 
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touches upon a great many topics in an extremely short space. 
We can well believe that it will do good to. those into whose 
hands it may fall, if only by stimulating them to further inquiry 
on this important subject, which is generally so imperfectly 
understood. 

The Heir of Liscarragh' is a highly dramatic and sensational 
tale, which keeps the interest of the reader at fever heat. The 
owner of the estate of Liscarragh, a young and attractive man, 
is poisoned while he is in France by his cousin, the next of kin, 
who possesses himself of the murdered man’s estate, and also 
of his plighted bride. The latter, though faithful to the memory 
of her lover, who is supposed to have died a natural death, 
consents to marry his successor in order to free her father from 
financial difficulties and threatened ruin. The reproaches of his 
conscience render the guilty man so miserable, that he leaves 
Ireland on the evening of his wedding-day, while his unhappy 
bride remains in the power of his uncle, the chief villain of the 
story, whose “snaky black locks,” “rolling eyes,” and “livid 
features” inspire as much repulsion and terror as does his 
diabolical conduct. A series of startling incidents leads to the 
discovery that the original heir is not dead after all. His 
reappearance on the scene brings about an elucidation of all 
that appeared mysterious, the evil-doers found their machina- 
tions frustrated, while tranquillity and peace are restored to 
the good, after the most approved and edifying fashion. 

My Zouave* is a love story, but not a story of happy love. 
Among the English visitors in Rome at Easter, 1867, were a 
wealthy young man, named Mortimer, and his beautiful sister, 
both gay votaries of pleasure. Through an accidental circum- 
stance they make the acquaintance of one of the Papal Zouaves, 
who subsequently dances with the young lady at a series of 
balls, acts as her cécerone about the city, and finally is about to 
propose to her, on the evening before she is leaving Rome, 
when he is deterred from his purpose by hearing it said that 
he would certainly meet with a refusal. The person who, 
apparently actuated by no other motive than sheer malice, 
makes this untrue statement, is an unamiable, designing girl, 
into an engagement with whom Cyril Mortimer has allowed 
himself to be entrapped. Two years later we meet the heroine 


1 The Heir of Liscarragh. By Victor O’D. Power. London and Leamington : 
Art and Book Company, 1891. 
2 My Zouave. By Mrs. Bartle Teeling. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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again in Rome, the unhappy bride of a man she cares not for ; 
while her former lover, in his home among the mountains of 
Ireland, folds up with a sigh the familiar grey uniform he is 
never again to don, and carelessly tosses into the flames a faded 
memento of the fair girl who used to designate him as My 
Zouave. 

We have received from Mr. Herder a treatise! on the pro- 
nunciation of the English language, the compiler of which has 
been at great pains to discover the rules laid down by the best 
authorities on this subject. Much praise is due to him for the 
admirable manner in which he has acquitted himself of what 
one would have thought almost a hopeless task, that of forming 
a complete and systematic guide for the assistance of the 
German student who endeavours to master the language without 
oral instruction. Of course there are certain niceties and 
pecuharities that a practised ear alone can seize, and it must be 
admitted that the memory of the learner will be sorely taxed to 
remember what is regular where so much is irregular. 

Father Matthew Russell, S.J., has published a series of fifty 
short readings to be made in the presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and has called them Moments before the Tabernacle? 
They are sometimes in the form of a narrative, sometimes of a 
prayer, and sometimes of a sort of little meditation. They 
mingle judiciously poctry with prose, and are very suitable for 
the use of those who have only a few moments of leisure for a 
brief visit to our Lord in the Tabernacle where He dwells. 
Many pious and beautiful thoughts are suggested in these pages, 
and we hope that they may be instrumental in promoting devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament. 

Father Cullen has issued a Zemperance Catechism, setting 
forth with telling force the countless evils of intemperance and 
the havoc it works alike on soul and body. Every kind of sin 
and misery accompanies it, and the souls that are lost through 
drink may be counted by hundreds and by thousands. If any 
one desires to find the results of drunkenness vigorously and 
clearly stated, he cannot do better than purchase this little 
Catechism. It is preceded by letters of approval from all the 

1 Die Aussprache des Englischen in systematischer Vollstindigheit. Von G. 
Gietmann, S.J. Freiburg in Breisgau: Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1892. 


2 Moments before the Tabernacle. By the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. London : 


Burns and Oates, Limited. 
3 Temperance Catechism and Total Abstinence Manual, By the Rev, J. A. 
Cullen, $.J.. Dublin: Cahill, 35, Great Strand Street, 
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Bishops of Ireland, and the cost of its seventy closely-printed 
pages is only one penny. 

The fourth edition of Towards Evening’ has just been issued 
in memory of Cardinal Manning. It consists of a number of 
short extracts from his writings, one for every day in the year, 
whereby those who have loved and reverenced him in life may 
keep alive their remembrance of his teaching now that they 
have lost him. This new edition contains a fac-simile of a letter 
of the Cardinal’s on Theatres, written expressly for this little 
book, in which he gives it as his opinion that “the spirit and 
surroundings and tide of the stage are dangerous and down- 
ward.” The compiler, who writes under the initials A. M. W. 
has done his work well. The selection of the passages is a very 
suitable one. We give the one for June I as a good specimen 
of the many gems scattered up and down these pages. 

Learn to know the love of God in the Sacred Heart of Jesus. It 
is the Book of Life, open to all, easily to be read. ‘Take that Book of 
Life and read it, every page. It is written within and without with the 
pledges and the promises of God’s personal love for you. (p. 83.) 

It is always pleasant to find a good man, whatever be his 
creed, devoting himself according to his light, to the cause of 
the neglected outcasts who hang on the skirts of our modern 
civilization. Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, who has taken up 
the cause of the gypsies, has sent us a little book entitled Gypsy 
Children, in which he brings forward many sad and pathetic 
details as to the life of these poor nomads. As a rule gypsies 
have very large families, and the poor children grow up absolute 
heathens. Their general condition is most lamentable, and their 
morality is what we should expect from those who live utterly 
ignorant of God and of religion. Mr. George Smith inserts a 
number of hymns with music in his book, which needless to say 
are all Protestant, but his little book is wonderfully free from 
any bigotry, and if we cannot hope that he will effect any 
religious reformation in the gypsies, yet we wish him all success 
in his zealous efforts to improve their moral and social well- 
being. 

From Sydney we have received a School Annual* edited by 

1 Towards Evening. Daily Memento of Cardinal Manning. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1892, 

2 Gypsy Children ; or, a Stroll in Gypsydom. With Songs and Stories by George 
Smith, of Coalville. Published at The Cabin, Crick, Rugby. Price 6d. 


3 Our Alma Mater; a School Annual. Fdited by the Students of St. Ignatius’ 
College, Riverview. Sydney: Batson. 
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the students of St. Ignatius’ College, S.J., Riverview, which 
reflects the greatest credit on the energy and enterprise of those 
who have edited and published it. Besides the usual account of 
the College, its studies, concerts, debating societies, games, &c., 
and of the chief events in the year, it contains a number of 
general articles by old scholars of the College, written with 
much spirit and ability. The illustrations are excellent, especi- 
ally the photo-prints of the actors in “Julius Cesar” and of the 
oarsmen of the College. The Annual leaves a most favourable 
impression of the Institution whence it comes, and we hope 
that it may have yearly successors for a long time to come. 


IIl—MAGAZINES. 


‘A praiseworthy feature of the current issue of the quarterly 
Revue des Questions Scientifiques, though not confined to this 
number alone, is the series of Notices on the progress of 
selected branches of science. In the present number well- 
known writers give us accounts of geology and mineralogy, of 
chemistry, of geography, of agriculture, and of forestry. All 
the sciences are thus treated in their turn, so that the general 
reader is kept fully informed of all the chief discoveries and 
advances in the wave of scientific progress. Omitting with 
bare notice the section devoted to reviews of recent scientific 
literature, some of them being very ample, we turn to the 
articles. They are seven in number. In the first Professor 
Gilbert, of Louvain, so well known for his excellent articles on 
the Galileo controversy, gives us an account of the Scientific 
Society of Brussels. Founded in 1875, as a purely Catholic 
society, it has continued to flourish, aided not a little by the 
sympathy and encouragement of our Holy Father Leo XIII. 
Besides the Revue written for general readers and now in its 
sixteenth year of issue, the purely technical papers are 
published in the Axnales, of which fourteen volumes have 
appeared. The next article deals with “Microbes in their 
relation to Hygiene,” and is from the pen of Dr. Meeller. Father 
Lucas, S.J., of Louvain, gives a third and final paper on the 
discoveries of Fathers Strassmaier and Epping with regard to 
the hitherto unexplored subject of the Babylonian Astronomy. 
There are two articles on Physics. In the first M. Aimé Witz 
treats of the interesting and withal highly practical subject of 
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the “ Artificial Production of Cold.” The second is a reprint 
of the inaugural lectures of M. P. Duhem in the course of 
mathematical physics at the faculty of sciences of Lille. It 
deals with the philosophical side of the question, and is entitled, 
“Some reflections on the subject of physical theories.” The 
different sections treat of the end of a physical theory, its 
definitions, hypotheses, its limits and modifications, mechanical 
theories, the inability of a physical theory to become a meta- 
physical explanation of the world of matter, the place 
mechanical theories have occupied in scientific history, and 
so on until we arrive at the final section treating of the utility 
of physical sciences. Father Dierckx, S.J., writes in a very 
interesting manner on the ravages of such pests as locusts and 
their allies, while Father Hahn, S.J., the learned biologist, con- 
tributes the final article on the “Axolotls and their meta- 
morphoses.” This excellent quarterly deserves the support of 
scientific Catholics, not only of experts, but of those too who 
take a general interest in the modern developments of such 
learning. 

Under the title of “Literary Anarchy” Father Cornut 
discusses, in the February issue of the Etudes, the present 
state and future prospects of literature in France, especially 
in regard to the realistic or naturalistic school, of which M. Zola 
is the leader, and which is said now to be on the decline. The 
symbolistic movement, as it is called, is also descanted upon, 
and the decadence of poetry in the present day, which is 
attributed to the superficiality of the age, the substitution of 
occult science for religious faith, and the acceptance of eccen- 
tricity and youthful crudity in the place of talent and originality. 
Another reason for literary decadence is given by Father 
Delaporte, in the last of his scrics of striking articles on the 
deplorable prostitution of the art of writing for the sake of 
acquiring wealth. He contrasts the liberality wherewith pensions 
were granted by monarchs as well as private individuals to 
needy men of letters in the seventeenth century with the 
present state of things, when talent and genius employing 
its pen for the advancement of learning and science may be 
left to starve,and men become millionaires by writing books 
which corrupt youth and ruin souls. The teaching of the 
Holy Father in respect to the just remuneration of labour, set 
forth in the Encyclical Rerum novarum, is expounded and 
commented on by Father Martin, who proceeds to compare the 
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cost of living with the wages given; whence he concludes that 
every workman ought to be able to maintain himself and his 
family, honestly and respectably, on what he receives, and 
that moral rather than economic reform, is needful to ameliorate 
the condition of the working-classes. Father Prélot closes his 
survey of the works of Pére Monsabré, in which he summarizes 
with admirable skill and vigour, the course of instruction, 
extending over five years, whereby the eloquent and powerful 
orator leads his audience from one to another of the revealed 
dogmatic truths which he connects and links together into one 
stupendous whole. The necessity for the foundation of new 
schools of arts and sciences is the theme of another article. 
Jobbery and red-tapeism, lavish expenditure and moral turpitude 
have been the ruin of the technical schools established by the 
State, and Catholics are called upon to found others for the 
training of apprentices, in which individual talent will be 
developed and religious principles instilled. Father Desjardins 
contributes a critique of the Lzfe and Works of Mgr. Maret, 
the publication of which, he thinks, will hardly redound to the 
credit of the prelate, on account of the too conciliatory attitude 
he assumed in regard to error. 

The Stimmen aus Maria-Laach for February opens with 
a biographical sketch of the late General of the Society, Father 
Anderledy, a man of great mental power and untiring energy 
and activity, the sole object and interest of whose life was the 
advancement of God’s Kingdom upon earth. That the doctrinal 
similarity between Buddhism and Christianity is of the slightest 
and most superficial nature, apparent rather than real, has 
already been shown in the pages of the S¢zmmen. Another 
more recent attempt to prove the relationship of the two 
systems has however been made by a certain Dr. Neumann, 
which has elicited a rejoinder from the pen of Father Dahlmann. 
The history of Pascal is continued, and the influences pointed 
out which led to the adoption by this restless genius of his 
extreme opinions. The remaining articles are the conclusion 
of the essay on the conversion of water-power into the electric 
current and the apparatus employed for the transmission and 
utilization of dynamic force, and an account.of a journey by rail 
from Bombay to Kandy, which offers many points of varied 
attraction and interest to the traveller. 

In the Katholtk for March, Dr. Bellesheim commences a some- 
what lengthy biography of Cardinal Manning, which in the first 
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instalment he carries up to the period of his conversion. Since 
the adoption of one and the same Catechism for use in all the 
dioceses of Germany has been decreed by the Bishops, unifor- 
mity in the method of catechetical instruction and the treatment 
of Biblical history is also most desirable. The question by what 
means this object can best be attained is thoroughly ventilated 
in the pages of the Katholtk. The new laws and regulations 
of the Prussian Parliament concerning religious instruction in 
schools, seem favourable to religious liberty. They are fully 
expounded in the Katholik, as is also the system to be followed 
in the so-called simultaneous schools, the advantages and dis- 
advantages which it offers to Catholics being pointed out. 
The review of Dr. Bellesheim’s History of the Church in Ireland, 
which amounts almost to a synopsis of the work itself, is 
concluded. The writer speaks of the book in terms of the 
highest commendation, as the result of much research and 
reading, and as presenting an accurate and impartial view of 
the social and political condition of the country in all stages of 
its history. 

Last month the Cizvl/ta Cattolica published its thousandth 
number, after forty-three years of prosperous existence. Few 
periodicals can boast a like good fortune ; we congratulate the 
Civilta heartily on its success, and still more on the unswerving 
loyalty it has invariably displayed towards the Holy See, on its 
boldness in supporting truth, protesting against oppression, and 
denouncing error. In order to estimate aright the ruin which 
will be brought on society and the individual by the exclusion 
of Christianity from public education in Italy, it is necessary to 
consider the place Christianity occupies in the world. This is 
done by a writer in the Civz/td, who remarks that faith and 
morality are the hinges on which the social structure hangs ; 
when these are removed, the complete disintegration of society 
will ensue. The author of the treatise on the Migrations of the 
Hittites has fully established the identity of those tribes with 
the Pelasgians of Greek tradition, as the result of his patient 
and erudite researches. In the course of his studies he has 
gathered much new and valuable information concerning the 
character of the settlers in Asia Minor, their cu/tus, their 
customs, their arts, and has elucidated a period of their history 
about which little was definitely known. An account is given 
by the Czv7/fa (1,001) of the miraculous conversion of Alphonse 
Ratisbonne (the fiftieth anniversary of which has lately occurred) 
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and the influence it had upon the Christian world in preparing 
the way for the promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, The progress of sacred music during the pontifi- 
‘-cate of John XXII., and its complete subjection in minutest 
detail to ecclesiastical discipline, forms the theme of another 
article. The history of the times during which Gregory the 
Great exercised so widespread and important an influence in 
Christendom, is continued ; and the pamphlet of Dr. Bouguillon 
on the Education Question, recently brought before the notice 
of the reader, is again the subject of discussion, together with 
his rejoinder to the various adverse criticisms his publication 
elicited. In a subsequent number (1,002) the manner is com- 
mented on in which the warfare waged by atheism against 
Christianity cloaks itself under specious disguises, varying in 
form in different countries, in order to delude those who are 
not prepared to sanction the open exclusion of God from 
everything pertaining to human existence. The outlook for the 
future in Italy is not hopeful ; on the one hand we see liberalism 
under the name of laicization and liberty, working the rapid 
deterioration of society ; on the other, the steady absorption of 
power and wealth by the Jews, who it is feared, will erelong 
become the masters of Europe, and take vengeance on the 
hated Christian for long centuries of oppression and humiliation. 
The Natural Science Notesare principally on the subject of 
aerial locomotion, the dream of aeronauts, who from time to 
time imagine they have solved the problem how to suspend in 
the air, and direct the course of a body heavier than the air 
itself. The aerophane, propelled by mechanic force generated 
from explosive substances, is the latest invention of this nature. 
Some interesting details are also given concerning the peculiar 
habits of the seal, and the manner of hunting these animals. 
The Archeological Notes give a description, with an amusing 
sketch, of the representations found in the Pompeian ruins of 
gamestersengaged in playing with dice. These early drawings, 
together with the fragmentary inscriptions also discovered, bear 
evidence to the fact of the presence of money-lenders in 
gambling-houses, and confirm the statements made in an_ 
opuscolo against gambling attributed to a Roman Pontiff of the 

second century. 





